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CHAPTER XIL 


ALEXIA was now so wide awake that she 
wished for the morning. What was the 
use of undressing and going to bed, when 
one was quite sure not to sleep? Still.one 

‘need not be shivering with cold ; so she 
‘ threw a shawl round her, and set to work 
to make the fire burn up again. When 
the first little flame flickered up, she left it 
and went to the window, simply from rest- 
lessness, to see whether the stars were 
# shining. But there was a frosty mist on 
the window, and she could see nothing, 
only it appeared to her that the world out- 
side was red, as if with the first flush of 
dawn. 

That was impossible ; but the impression 
was so strangely strong that she opened 
the window and looked out, drawing her 
? shawl closely round her. It was freezing 
hard, and there was a mist upon the 
ground, but up above she could see the 
stars in dark blue space. Opposite, beyond 
the park trees, which loomed in great dark 
masses, there was certainly an extra- 
ordinary redness, which seemed to beat upon 
the air, rising and falling again, paling and 
deepening, while the whole atmosphere 
was full of an odd, smoky smell, And there 
was no wind, but yet the silence of the night 
was breathed through by a sort of low roar. 

The dimness of the world seemed to 
invade Alexia’s brain, wide awake as she 
was, and for a few moments she really 
thought that all this must be fancy. But 
then came something which could not 
deceive her; the quick, clattering noise of 
a galloping horse, coming down the park 
road towards the Farm. 
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PrIcE TWoPENCE. § 


She knew that sound much too well to 
be mistaken; and then the red glimmer 
and the smoky smell had their meaning 
indeed. In two seconds Alexia was out of 
her room, and had run down the passage 
to her father’s door, which was close to the 
head of the stairs, 

“ What is it?” said Mr. Page, in answer 
to her knock; and Alexia, opening the 
door, found the room full of cheerful light, 
and her father dressed, reading by the fire. |! 
His night, it seemed, was not more restful }): 
than her own. 

‘‘Father—the Manor is on fire!” she 
cried in a shrill wild voice: something ' 
choked her, and she could not speak with- 
out pain, 

Mr. Page turned round in his chair and ; 
stared at her, thinking that this was some } 
sort of nightmare dream. 

“Why, Alex, my dear——” he began, { 
but then they both heard the horse’s hoofs 
clatter into the yard, and the rider was t 
knocking sharply and loudly on the back } 
door. 

“Tt’s Martin. I heard him coming. He 
wants you. He’s going to fetch the engines,” 
Alexia cried again ; and Mr. Page snatched 
up a candle and hurried downstairs. 

“Dress yourself: we may want some- 
thing,” he called back to her from the 
lowest step. 

Alexia went back to her room, tore off 
her evening dress, and dragged on the old 
dark-blue one, soft and warm, which she 
had worn the day before. She snatched 
a hat and a woollen shawl ; forgot her thin 
shoes altogether ; and once more went out 
of her room, where the window was still 
open, and the red glimmer was rising to a 
great glare in the sky, and the smoky 
smell was flowing in, and filling all the 
house. 

Every one was awake now; the frightened 
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servants were running downstairs; the men 
were hurrying out of the yard, carrying 
ladders and buckets. Alexia’s two cousins 
had run into their mother’s room, and as 
she passed the door a great chattering was 
going on there, and she might have heard 
her own name many times repeated, for 
they were arguing whether she had better 
be waked or not. Mrs, Rowley said de- 
cidedly no ; but the girls thought it impos- 
sible that anything could happen without 
Alexia. Their arguments did not trouble 
their cousin: she went straight out of the 
front door, through the garden, across the 
road to the very shortest cut across the 
park. She did not feel the freezing air, or 
the cold soaking grass, but ran on along 
the little dark path, as easy to find by 
night as by day, knowing all the landmarks 
so well. But she could not, anyhow, have 
missed the way with that awful glare to 
guide her, and the roar of flames in her ears. 
She was a little delayed in thick shady places, 
and caught her foot in a root now and then, 
and fell, and scrambled up again, losing 
her hat quite unconsciously in one of these 
small accidents ; but very few minutes had 
passed since her leaving the Farm, when 
she came out of the shadows of the park, 
and climbed up a familiar corner of the 
sunk fence into the garden, and there stood 
still for a minute under an old drooping 
laburnum tree, with the Manor House in 
full view at last. 

It was the old part of the house that 
was on fire: the new part, with its pillars, 
away to the right, gleamed out red from 
the world of profound darkness to which 
that lurid smother of smoke and flame 
made an awful centre. Here there were 
no stars to be seen; the atmosphere was 
thick and red all round, and full of a 
great noise of roaring and crackling, only 
broken through now and then by a crash 
of beams or tiles falling, by the hoarse 
shouts of men who were running with 
buckets, hoisting ladders, dragging along 
great wet cloths and rick-sheets to cover 
the newer part of the roof, and perhaps 
check the fire on its way. There were 
black figures on the roof, climbing in and 
out of the windows, every now and then 
came a smashing of glass. The whole 
village seemed to have,turned out already : 
as Alexia stood there, more and more men 
came running across the lawn, and she 
could hear her father’s voice shouting to 
some of them. 

The sight, the smell, the noise of the 
fire were at first so madly exciting to 





Alexia that she forgot what had brought 
her there, flying across from the Farm. 
Certainly she had had a purpose; she had 
not come there to stare at the fire like a 
fool. After a minute of this wild con- 
fusion, she took her head between her hands, 
and made herself think. Yes, she remem- 
bered it all now. Every turn, every corner ; 
she knew what she wanted to save, and 
where it was, in its own old place on the 
little oak table under the window. Evi- 
dently there was no time to be lost: 
in fact, it looked very much as if the room 
was on fire already. Alexia hurried on 
across one side of the lawn, her brain full 
of confused, half-formed thoughts—that 
for her father’s sake, she ought not to risk 
her life for such a little thing—no, she 
must not do that—but if one could save 
that old treasure, and only be a little burnt 
and disfigured—the pain wouldn’t matter, 
nor the disfigurement—and then came a 
great leap of joy at her heart—now, at 
any rate, after this, they won’t make me be 
married to-day ! 

Wheii she was quite close to the burning 
house, her brain throbbing with the noise, 
drawing in at every breath the hot scorch- 
ing air, all the confusion disappeared from 
her mind; she was firm and quiet, and 
knew exactly what she had to do. 

At the end of the house, on this side, 
there was a door from the lawn into the 
garden beyond, shaded by a great yew 
hedge. The door was open, and Alexia 
slipped through into the garden, where 
everything was quieter, for the fire was 
most furious in front of the house. The 
old gables here stood up dark against the 
red light behind them, not yet themselves 
invaded by the flames. Down in the 
corner, in the shadow of the hedge, there 


was a door, and Alexia had hoped to find 


this open ; she thought that Martin might 
have gone out that way. But no; it was 
safely fastened. Then she looked at the 
window beside it, and remembered that 
long ago the bolt used to be broken, and 
Charlie used to climb in and out that way. 
It was not to be reached from the ground, 
except by climbing up the ivy. Alexia 
had done it too when she was a child, and 
it seemed to her that she could do it still. 
But not muffled in a shawl—so she flung 
her shawl on the ground, and clinging to 
the old twisted stems, hurting her hands 
on their rough coat, she pulled herself up 
to the window sill. There she sat in a 
moment, and the old window slid up easily 
enough, and she had tumbled over into the 
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darkness inside. She knew the room well ; 
tools and boxes and all sorts of lumber 
used to be kept there. Charlie and she 
used to visit it often, in search of materials 
for some of their works. Once inside, the 
room seemed to Alexia strangely still : 
there was a dull roar in her ears, and the 
passage outside was unnaturally light ; but 
she would hardly have known that she was 
in a burning house, and this was very encou- 
raging. She ran along the passage, turned 
into another passage—there was noise and 
light enough now—but she was at the foot 
of a back staircase, which would bring her 
up into the gallery where she wished to be, 
running along to another staircase past the 
door of Charlie’s den. 

It was all very well planned, and Alexia 
reached the top of those stairs quite safely, 
though she was deafened by noise and half 
stifled by smoke, for the whole of the wing 
in front of her was burning ; but she did 
not exactly realise that. Yet she had a 
sort of consciousness, as she hurried along 
the dark old polished corridor, that at 
any moment the heat that surrounded her 
might burst out of the floor or the wains- 
cot in flame. Still, she thought there 
would be time, and she reached the door 
of the den, seized the handle and opened 
it. She was met by a great roaring wave 
of smoke and flames, which poured out to 
meet her into the gallery. With a quick 
instinct she flung the skirt of her dress 
over her head and turned to rush back the 
way she had come, but the fire had burst 
through the old dry panelling, and the 
gallery was now a sea of flame. There 
was still another way; the stairs which 
led to the new part of the house. It was 
running into fresh danger, for the fire was 
chiefly on that side, but she ran on that 
way, and reached the head of the stairs 
safely. There was a great roar and glare 
of fire all round; flames shooting under 
doors, beams crashing down, but at the 
moment the old stairs seemed safe, and 
two or three men were rushing up them 
as Alexia reached their head. The next 
instant three or four of the top steps dis- 
appeared, there was a great crash, a blind- 
ing cloud of smoke and flame rose up 
where they had been. But even in that 
instant, and in all that uncertain glare, 
Alexia had been seen by the first of those 
men on the stairs, and while his com- 
panions turned and hurried down, expect- 
ing the whole staircase to give way in a 
moment, he stood and shouted at the top 
of his strong voice—‘* Alexia—Alexia !” 











At the moment, the other men thought 
that the Squire had gone mad suddenly, 
and one of them ran up again and seized 
him by the arm. “For God’s sake, sir, 
come down: it isn’t safe.” 

But Charlie shook him off and shouted 
again: “ Alexia!” 

“Charlie, Charlie, save me!” she cried 
out to him from the other side of the fire. 

“T can’t get to you,” he answered. “I 
can’t reach you. Cover up your head, 
somehow, and jump down here to me, 
Jump straight through—I shall catch you : 
don’t be afraid.” 

After that Alexia remembered nothing, 
and certainly she did not know that she 
did jump, and that Charlie caught her in his 
arms, and ran downstairs with her, while 
a minute after the rest of the staircase fell 
in, and a great barrier of fire rose between 
Alexia and the poor relics she had tried so 
hard to reach—ashes long ago themselves, 
and the cause of all the mischief. 

In after days Alexia could hardly believe 
that the events of that night were not 
one long strange dream, springing in some 
mysterious way out of her accident in the 
hunting-field years before. For when she 
came to herself she was out of the burning 
house, and there was a great quietness, and 
a wonderful safety and comfort. She was 
being carried along in the starlight, under 
branches of tall trees, by strong arms that 
had carried her before. The peace was so 
great that she had not strength to give it 
up suddenly, but after a moment she dimly 
remembered a little more, and lifting her 
head, as well as she could in its strange 
position, she said under her breath: “I 
can walk now.” 

Charlie did not make any reply at once, 
but marched steadily on. 

“You are not hurt?” he said presently, 
in a gruff voice. 

**No. I can walk, really, please.” 

“ What were you doing there?” 

“T went to save the humming-birds,” 
Alexia answered, for it was impossible not 
to tell the truth then. 

Charlie gave a sort of laugh, “My 
dear, I burnt them last night, with a lot 
of other things,” he said. “I suppose I 
set the chimney on fire.” 

“JT didn’t know you were here at all,” 
she murmured. 

“Didn’t you? I came yesterday. Don’t 
talk, you'll catch cold.” 

She did not speak again: it certainly 
was better not to talk, though not for the 
reason he gave. It would have been 
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better, perhaps, if he had let her walk 
home, at least along the road, and across 
the garden, and through the porch, and 
into the very house itself. For the first 
feeling of peace and safety could not last ; 
it was terrible, after all, to be where she 
was for those few minutes, and she half- 
fainted again with exhaustion and excite- 
ment as he carried her into the hall, into a 
blaze of light and a bustle of women and 
clatter of voices—her aunt, her cousins, 
Mrs. Dodd, a dozen other women, all 
exclaiming and crying out at this mar- 
vellous end to their perplexities about 
Alexia. 

Charlie laid her gently down on the 
old sofa in the hall, and as he lifted him- 
self up, and turned away to face all the 
women, a little involuntary moan escaped 
from Alexia. He turned round instantly 
and bent over her again. ‘ You are hurt !” 
he whispered. 

‘**No, no!” she said, and she opened her 
eyes, and for a moment in the flare of the 
lamps they looked hard at each other. | 
Then Charlie turned away more quickly | 
than before. 

“See to her, won’t you,” he said to 
Mrs. Dodd, the only woman there he 
knew. “It was very dangerous; she has | 
had a great shock.” 








CHRONICLES OF SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 


THE COUNTIES OF GALLOWAY. PART IL 


IN crossing the River Nith by Dumfries 
Bridge we are reminded that here also 
flows a Border stream, which forms the 
boundary of a once independent state. For 
in Galloway we have the land of the Gael 
—a kind of little Ireland, colonised by a 
race akin perhaps to the Scots of Ulster, , 
who spread themselves over the Lowlands. 
Modern historians have assigned the settle- 
ment of Galloway by emigrants from the 
sister island to a comparatively recent date, 
say the ninth century of our era, on the 
ground, insufficient as it appears to us, 
that its distinctive name does not appear 
in such early records as that of Bede the | 
Venerable. In that case the Angles of | 
Northumbria were on the ground before 
the Gaels. Edwin, the great Northumbrian | 
King, whose rule was acknowledged during 
part of the seventh century from the Forth 
to the Trent, seems to have established 
settlements in the peninsula of Galloway 
as well as in the islands of the western 
coast, although his kingdom was soon 





broken to pieces. The port of Kirkeud- 
bright must have remained under Northum- 
brian influences, till the sainted and ascetic 
apostle of Lindisfarne had finished his 
career upon earth. Then churches in all 
parts of the North were dedicated to his 
memory, and the little town on the Scottish 
Dee became known as Kirkcudbert, or 
Cuthbert’s church—in modern spelling 
Kirkcudbright, and in Lowland pronuncia- 
tion Kircoobrie. And then we are to credit 
an immigration or invasion of Gaels from 
the Green Island at a time when the Danes 
were first beginning to ravage the coasts ; 
although it would be more reasonable to 
suppose that Galloway was settled and 
occupied at the same time as the Western 
Highlands and Islands, and by a kindred 
tribe; while in course of time they were 
cut off from their brethren, first by the 
establishment of the Roman dominion as 
far as the isthmus of the Forth and Clyde, 
and then by the intrusive British kingdom 
of Strathclyde. 

Anyhow, at whatever period they came 
into the land, the Galwegians retained their 
ancient laws and customs and a separate 
existence as a state till long within the 
period of authentic historical records. They 
paid tribute willingly enough to the King 
of the Scots—the Can, as the royal due 
was called, of cheese, swine, and other 
animals—and they claimed as their right 
the arduous privilege of taking the lead of 
the King’s army in battle. In the early 
Scotch wars the Galwegians played no in- 
considerable part. They followed David 
into England when the contest betwixt 
Stephen and the Empress Maud was going 
on, and they bore the brunt of the great 
battle of the Standard, where the bones of 
St. Cuthbert himself were borne before the 
English host. Then the furious onslaught 
of the half-naked Gael bore down be- 
fore it the serried ranks of the English 
spearmen, and only the deadly shafts of 
the archers saved the English army from 
destruction. Two of the highest chiefs of 
Galloway fell in the battle, and their fol- 
lowers then dispersed, and rallied not till 
they had reached their own native hills. 

The next time we hear of the Galwegians 
they are following William the Lion into 
Northumberland—or leading him rather, 
for they were ever in the front, nimble 
and rapacious, plundering and destroy- 
ing wherever they go. The King, it will 
be remembered, was surprised and cap- 
tured by the English, and the men of Gal- 
loway returned home loaded with plunder, 
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but without their monarch. And they 
took advantage of his captivity to rise 
against the Norman barons, who had built 
castles and introduced feudal services and 
tenures into the country, and slaying all 
they could, drove the rest into flight. At 
the same time they made a clearance of the 
King’s officers, his sheriffs, and serjeants, 
for they hated with a truly Irish intensity 
the cumbrous processes of feudal law and 
those who employed them. But they were 
faithful enough to their own lords ; and the 
Scottish Kings with good policy enlisted 
the chief of Galloway among the official 
hierarchy by making him High Constable 
of Scotland. 

The last of the native lords of Galloway 
died in 1234, leaving only two daughters 
as his lawful issue. It was altogether 
against Gaelic feeling and practice to ac- 
knowledge a woman as chief of the tribe. 
To be their leader in war, their champion 
and defender in peace, was an office that 
a woman was unfit to fill, and the Gaels 
besought the King, Alexander the Second, 
to give them a lord after their own heart— 
for they had fixed their affections upon a 
natural son of their late chief. But Alexan- 
der declared for the rights of inheritance, 
and marched an army into Galloway to sup- 
port the cause of the daughters: and the 
Galwegians sullenly submitted to over- 
mastering force. The daughters married 
Norman nobles, and their descendants, 
Baliol and Bruce, were eventually rival 
claimants for the crown of Scotland. 

The heiress who brought her share of 
the hereditary lordship of Galloway into 
the family of Baliol, was a notable woman 
in her day—Devorgille, known in England 
as the Lady of Fotheringay, who married 
Baliol, the lord of Barnard Castle. She 
built the bridge of Dumfries over the Nith; 
she founded a convent at Dumfries, and 
another at Dundee, and her own especial 
abbey in her own country of Galloway, but 
within sight of the towers of Dumfries—the 
New Abbey, generally called Sweetheart 
Abbey. For here, Devorgille deposited, in 
its rich shrine, the heart of her husband, 
who died long years before her, and here 
she herself reposes, close beside it. Her 
fourth son was John Baliol, to whom King 
Edward, justly enough according to here- 
ditary right, awarded the crown of Scot- 
land. Some time before, Alexander Comyn 
had obtained another share of the lord- 
ship, with the office of Constable of Scot- 
land, through his wife ; and his descendant, 
the Red Comyn, was the enemy of Robert 





Bruce, who was slain by the Bruce at Dum- 
fries. The Bruce owed his Earldom of 
Carrick, in Ayrshire, to a much earlier ar. 
rangement between two brothers of the 
ancient line, who had quarrelled over their 
inheritance ; the Scotch King having as- 
signed to one of them the earldom in ques- 
tion, which once seems to have formed part 
of Galloway, in satisfaction of his claims, 

The men of Galloway, however, were all 
for their hereditary lords, the Baliols and 
Comyns, and bitterly hostile to him of 
Carrick ; and one of Bruce’s famous ad- 
ventures was a single-handed combat against 
a hundred or so of wild Gaels in some 
narrow pass or ford across a stream. 

When John Baliol resigned the crown of 
Scotland, King Edward took Galloway into 
his own hands, and the inhabitants, being 
more favourable to Edward than to the 
Bruce, he found the country a convenient 
base of operations in his campaigns, col- 
lecting and storing supplies there, and load- 
ing his ships with grain, which he sent to 
Treland as well as to England, to be ground 
into flour and brought back to supply his 
army. The Bruce did not forgive the com- 
plaisance of the men of Galloway, and, 
when the Iron Edward was dead, he in- 
vaded and laid waste the country; and his 
brother, Edward Bruce, eventually brought 
it into subjection to the Crown. But it was 
long ere the people forgot their hereditary 
lords, and, in 1347, Edward Baliol raised 
a force among them, and, aided by a few 
English knights headed by Percy and Nevil, 
ravaged the Lothians, and penetrated as far 
as Glasgow. 

But the Scottish King took care to 
provide Galloway with another kind of 
lord. If the Baliol represented King Log, 
the Douglas, Archibald the Grim, hardest 
and fiercest of a race not wanting in those 
qualities, was an efficient representative of 
KingStork. Archibald built his huge strong 
castle of Thrave on an island in one of the 
lake-like broads of the River Dee, and, with a 
thousand men-at-arms always about him, he 
issued forth to carry dismay and ruin among 
the unhappy Galwegians. The Douglas 
thoroughly feudalised Galloway, just as 
Strongbow and his successors tried to feu- 
dalise Ireland. Like the Irish, the Gal- 
wegians held their lands by immemorial 
tribal custom. ‘‘ Where are your charters?” 
shouted Archibald. Without parchment 
there was no property, and the cannie law- 
yers completed what Archibald had begun. 

The last relic of Galwegian independence 
was a tax, which had once been rendered 
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to the chief by so many tributary townships 
—the lardner cow from twenty-seven 
parishes, driven to the lord’s stronghold of 
Thrave, once a year, on St. Martin’s Day— 
and this tribute was regularly received at 
Thrave Castle, even after all its other pos- 
sessions had passed away from the family 
that held it. The Earls of Nithsdale, in- 
deed, gathered their yearly twenty-seven 
cows till the fatal year of 1715, when the 
then Earl was concerned in the Jacobite 
rising. And, when the Earl was attainted 
and lost his lands and chattels, those cows, 
somehow, slipped through the fingers of 
the sequestrator. Anyhow, never more to 
Thrave Castle did the kye come hame. 

With the practical extinction of Gallo- 
way as an independent unit of the kingdom 
begins the separate history of the counties 
comprising it. Till hereditary jurisdictions 
were abolished in 1747, Kirkcudbright was 
a stewartry, whose steward held the pleas 
of the Crown and kept a kind of viceregal 
state at Thrave Castle. But, as the royal 
state itself was often out at elbows, and 
the King as likely as any of his subjects to 
come to a bad end, the steward of a remote 
district, unless able to guard his head with 
his own hand, was likely to find his dele- 
gated authority of little avail. Thus, early 
in the sixteenth century, Gordon of Loch- 
invar slew the steward outright—one Dun- 
bar of Mochrane—and was none the worse 
thought of by his neighbours, although a 
feud arose between the two families, which 
was finished on Flodden Field, when the 
son of the victim and the assassin were 
slain fighting side by side against the 
English. 

A freely-fighting race were the Gordons of 
Lochinvar ; and one of that ilk it was, who, 
with the Laird of Drumlanrig, slew Mac- 
lellan of Bombie at the door of St. Giles’s 
Church in Edinburgh. In course of time the | 
Gordons of Lochinvar became lords of Ken- 
mure Castle, and one of the family was the 
Lord Kenmure who was beheaded on Tower 
Hill for his share in the rising of 1715. 
An ancestor of his was that jolly loyalist 
who raised a troop of horse for the King 
and rode at the head of it, always accom- 
panied with a keg of brandy slung across 
the back of a trooper’s saddle, which was 
known everywhere as Kenmure’s drum. 

If the chiefs of Galloway were often wild 
and eccentric, the commonalty had their 
share in these characteristics. The wealth 
of the country consisted chiefly in its 
cattle; and the small Galloway black 
cattle and the drovers, ‘red-haired and 





fiery, who took them to England for sale, 
were one as wild and unkempt as the 
other. The Galloway nags were also 
famous, and, according to tradition, were 
descended from Spanish barbs, which had 
swum ashore to the coast of Galloway from 
shipwrecked vessels of the Armada. But 
the Galloway nags were famous even before 
the days of the attempted Spanish invasion ; 
and it is quite possible that the sires of 
these animals had been brought to Kirkcud- 
bright by trading vessels from the coast of 
Spain or of Barbary. 

For in early days Kirkcudbright town 
was a port of some little importance, with 
a foreign trade and with ships that often 
passed the Pillars of Hercules, andjbrought 
home the spoils of the East from the 
Levant. ‘Ane rich towne full of merchan- 
dise ” was Kirkcaldy, according to Hector 
Boece, and as recently as the early part of 
the present century Kirkcaldy had some 
trade with the West Indies, and casks of 
rum and sugar, and negro servants from 
the plantations were not unknown upon 
its quays. A West Indian vessel hailing 
from Kirkcaldy was commanded by one 
Paul Jones, the son of the head gardener 
on the lovely grounds of the Earl of Sel- 
kirk, in St. Mary’s Isle. Some difficulty 
with the carpenter of the ship, ending in 
the carpenter's violent death, was the cause, 
according to Paul’s enemies, of Captain 
Jones deserting his native land and taking 
the side of the American colonists in their 
struggle with the mother country. How 
Paul Jones with his tiny squadron defied 
the naval power of England and insulted 
her flag along her own coasts, is familiar 
to every reader of Cooper or Allan Cun- 
ningham. But a curious incident was the 
visit of the captain to the scenes of his 
youth and his descent upon St. Mary’s Isle, 
when the sailors cleared the Earl of Sel- 
kirk’s residence of its plate, carrying off 
even the silver tea-pot from which the 
Countess was about to partake of her 
Bohea. In justice to Paul it must be said 
that he had not authorised the plunder, 
and he subsequently returned every article 
taken, including the silver tea-pot, which 
the Countess long preserved—tea-leaves 
and all—as a memorial of the event. 

A story is in this connection told against 
the burgesses of Kirkcudbright, how after 
long and earnest deliberation, while the 
enemy’s craft was lying in the bay, they 
summoned up resolution as night drew on 
to train a gun against the ship, and even 
to fire it off. Upon which, the rebel ship 
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making no reply” the townspeople came to 
the conclusion that they had disabled her ; 
and to complete the good work and send 
her altogether to the bottom, they fired 
round after round, till the morning’s dawn 
revealed the fact that the rebel had sailed 
silently away, and that the objective of this 
cannonade which seemed little the worse 


| for its pounding, was a tall rock that stood 


forth from the middle of the bay. 

Another unexpected rendezvous in the 
waters of Kirkcudbright was in 1689 or 
1690, when the fleet of William of Orange 
on its way to Ireland cast anchor in the 
bay, and embarked some reinforcements 
recruited from the Cameronians of the 
West. This warlike display was in 
the same sequence of events as another 
surprise for the people of Kirkcaldy which 
had happened some hundred and twenty 
years before, when Queen Mary descended 
upon them as it were out of the clouds, 
and, after spending the night at Dun- 
drennan Abbey, took a boat from the shore 
and crossed the Solway to that England 
which was to be her prison and her tomb. 

Earlier still,another Queen, also in full tide 
of misfortune, had arrived unexpectedly at 
Kirkcudbright Quay ; and this was Margaret 
of Anjou, a fugitive after the defeat of 
Towton, who had contrived to escape with 
four ships, and who threw herself with her 
husband upon the hospitality of the Scottish 
monarch. The Royal pair were inmates of 
Kirkcudbright Castle for some months 
—hardly the present building, a tall and 
gloomy fragment of a sixteenth-century 
mansion, but probably the feudal castle 
that preceded it. 

The later Queen had far the better 
lodging, for the Abbey of Dundrennan, 
now a mere fragment, was charmingly situ- 
ated among the hills, in its own peaceful, 
secluded valley. The main valley of 
the Dee is also full of charm, where the 
tide flows past Kirkcudbright, and for 
eight miles or so from the river mouth, 
until it meets the stream as it leaps over 
the rocks of Tungland. Here is the fine 
cascade, described by Alexander Mont- 
gomery in an early specimen of descriptive 
poetry. 

With tumbling and rumbling 
Among the rockis round, 


Devalling and falling 
Into a pit profound. 


The estuary of the Dee abounds in the 
mussels which produce the British pearl, 
and probably was the scene of a pear! fishery 
in Roman times, when haughty Roman 
dames arrayed themselves in necklaces of 





British pearls, The coast all round is 
singularly bold and rocky, with peaks and 
crags, and caverns hollowed out by the rest- 
less sea—such as Scott has depicted in 
“Guy Mannering.” Dirk Hatteraick’s cave 
is pointed out near the point where the 
estuaries of the Dee and the Cree converge, 
about six miles below Kirkcudbright, near 
the old Castle of Rueberry, and here, too, 
is the Gauger’s Leap, where Frank Kennedy, 
the Revenue officer, was hurled over the 
cliff ; for, although the author declares this 
incident to have been imaginary, his crea- 
tions have impressed themselves on the 
popular imagination with greater force 
than actual events. The prototype of 
Dirk Hatteraick was, according to Scott’s 
notes, actually well known on the coast of 
Galloway, one Yawkins, whose most dex- 
terous exploit is thus described : ‘On one 
occasion he was landing his cargo at the 
Manxman’s Lake, near Kirkcudbright, when 
two Revenue cutters, the “‘ Pigmy ” and the 
“ Dwarf,” hove in sight at once on different 
tacks, the one coming round by the Isles 
of Fleet, the other between the Point 
of Rueberry and the Muckle Row. The 
dauntless free-trader instantly weighed 
anchor, and bore down right between the 
luggers, so close that he tossed his hat on 
the deck of the one and his wig on that of 
the other, hoisted a cask to his maintop to 
show his occupation, and bore away under 
an extraordinary pressure of canvas without 
receiving injury.” 

The activity and success of the smugglers 
on the coast of Galloway was due to its 
convenient position with reference to the 
Isle of Man, which, as a kind of indepen- 
dent state, afforded a handy depdt for all 
kinds of contraband goods. When, in 
1765, the lordship of the island was sold to 
the English Government, the occupation of 
the Galwegian smugglers was practically 
gone, as such smuggling as was still carried 
on could be more conveniently done on 
the eastern coast. The men of Galloway 
have no inherent love of the sea—showing 
their Gaelic blood in this—and prefer 
the most barren patch of land to the most 
prolific stretch of water; and thus there 
is no such thing as a real fishing village all 
along the coast, although its many inden- 
tations, its sheltered coves and river 
mouths seem to invite such settlements 
—rivers whose names are sweetly com- 
bined in the ancient verse : 


The Ken, the Cree, the darling Dee 
Were seen a’ rowing sweet, 

And just below did wimplin’ flow 
The Minnoch and the Fleet. 
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The name of Fleet, indeed, sounds 
strange in such company, and we wonder 
how it got there. Not from Ireland surely, 
and the only companion it has of the same 
name—except in Nottinghamshire, where 
any idle, half-choked watercourse is called 
a Fleet—is that celebrated and inky stream 
which flows somewhere below the paving- 
stones and printing offices of Fleet Street. 

There is a pleasant, homely old village on 
the Scottish stream known as the Gatehouse 
of Fleet, which lies some half-dozen miles 
to the south of the railway station which 
bears its name. Then there is the River 
Urr to the eastward, flowing through a 
country of grey granite rocks and stern, 
forbidding features, with the village of 
Dalbeattie near its mouth—all grey granite 
too. But the river to follow, after all, is 
the Dee, with its sister stream, the Ken. 

When we have passed above the 
Falls of Tungland, where the foundations 
of an ancient abbey may be discovered, 
that owed its endowments to the race 
of Douglas, the strong castle of the 
Douglases is not far to seek—the huge 
square roofless tower of Thrave, stern and 
desolate, among barren moors and gloomy 
hills. Long ere the Douglases came to the 
front, Thrave had been the stronghold of 
the Princes or Lords of Galloway, built 
upon an island twenty-two acres in extent, 
surrounded by the waters of the Dee. These 
island forts were favourite defences with 
the Gael—the island being sometimes arti- 
ficially formed—a reminiscence, as it were, 
of the lake dwellings of an earlier time, if 
not of an earlier race, like the Cranoge of 
the Irish bogs ; and remains of such island 
dwellings or forts are common enough 
among the abundant lochs and river 
broads of Galloway. The present Castle 
of Thrave, however, seems to have been 
principally the work of Archibald the Grim, 
whose connection with the chronicles of 
Galloway has already been alluded to. 

A kind of ogre’s castle was this of 
Thrave under the stern rule of the Doug- 
lases, with dungeons, and chains, and 
an executioner always ready to do jus- 
tice on enemies. Here it was that Wil- 
liam the Earl brought in as prisoner 
the King’s sheriff, the Tutor of Bombie as 
he was called—not in the educational line 
at all, but the feudal guardian of the Lord 
of Bombie—one Maclellan. The King had 
no power to protect his officer, or drag him 
from the stern grasp of the Douglas ; but 
he sent the captain of his guard, Sir 
Patrick Gray, who was mother’s brother to 





~9»— 
Maclellan, with a letter, under his own 
hand, begging for the release of Maclellan. 

The Douglas, guessing his errand, with a 
wanton refinement of cruelty, received Sir 
Patrick with such a show of hospitality 
that he would hear nothing of his message 
till he had dined in the hall, and in the 
meantime poor Maclellan was led out into 
the courtyard of the castle and forthwith 
beheaded. And when dinner was over, 
and Sir Patrick delivered the royal mis- 
sive, the Earl, with mock respect, declared 
that the King’s will should be instantly 
obeyed, and led Sir Patrick to the court- 
yard, still reeking with the blood of the 
victim. ‘There lies your sister’s son,” he 
said to Sir Patrick, “only wanting the 
head. Such as he'is, however, you are wel- 
come to him.” Sir Patrick, sick at heart, 
mounted his horse and rode away, turn- 
ing, however, in the gateway to shake his 
fist at the fiendish Earl, and threaten him 
with future vengeance. 

Barely did Sir Patrick escape the fury 
of the Douglas, and only owed his life 
to the swiftness of his horse, which dis- 
tanced all pursuit. But Sir Patrick lived 
to be revenged, as he had promised ; and 
in that strange scene in Stirling Castle, 
when the Douglas fell under the dagger 
of the King, Sir Patrick was at hand with 
his trusty war-axe to deal the coup de 
grace to the cruel Earl. 

The Castle of Thrave being the last 
stronghold to hold out for the Douglas 
family, James the Second resolved to con- 
duct the siege in person. He marched into 
Galloway, and took up a position command- 
ing the castle at the three thorns of the 
Carlingwork, where the town of Castle 
Douglas now stands. In Galloway the 
Castle of Thrave had long been regarded 
with fear and detestation, as the seat of 
extortion and rapacity, backed by an alien 
and hostile feudal power, and thus the 
arrival of the King in person to destroy 
the ogre’s castle, was hailed with joy all 
over the country. If James’s siege train 
was deficient in heavy artillery, the towns- 
men and skilled ironsmiths of the country 
were at hand to supply the defect. The chief 
townsmen of Kirkeudbright contributed 
each a gaud of iron, and a cannon-smith 
was soon found to build up a gun that 
should bring low the hated towers of 
Thrave. The smith was known as 
Brawny Kim, and with his seven sons 
set to work with the gauds of iron, 
and labouring night and day with 
brawny arms, they completed a monstrous | 
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piece of ordnance, built of welded bars 
and rings—a gun whose muckle mouth 
was two feet in diameter; all the while to 
feed this muckle mouth, busy quarrymen 
and masons were at work on Bennan Hill, 
who rolled down the granite balls as fast 
as they were made. But one pill of the 
kind was enough. The first ball dis- 
charged from the monster crashed through 
the wall of the castle and carried off the 
hand of Lady Douglas, who had once been 
known as the Fair Maid of Galloway—a 
hand that had been given in wedlock to 
two brothers in succession. Thrave could 
stand no more of such discharges, and soon 
the lion of Douglas was displaced by the 
royal standard of Scotland. 

Three cogent testimonies yet remain to 
the latter part of the history: first, the 
hole in the castle wall; secondly, a mon- 
strous granite ball corresponding with tra- 
dition ; and, thirdly, curiously enough, a 
signet ring bearing the cognizance of the 
Douglas family—a ring which may have 
belonged to the shattered hand of the 
Lady Douglas—was found some years ago 
among the ruins of the castle. 

Kim —the brawny Kim, the verit- 
able hero? of the siege—was suitably re- 
warded by a grant of the lands of Mollance, 
part of the forfeited estate of the Douglases, 
And the gun itself—although this is a point 
to be approached with much trepidation 
considering the learned controversies which 
have been fought over it—the gun was 
transported with all honour to Edinburgh, 
where it is still to be found, familiarly 
known as Mons—clearly a contraction of 
Mollance—Meg. 

The name of Carlingwork, now super- 
seded by the quasi-historical title of Castle 
Douglas, seems to point to other entrench- 
ments raised by an unknown people. On 
partly draining Carlingwork Loch in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, a 
work which enriched the owner from the 
deposits of marl which were found on its 
margin, a very ancient dam was discovered, 
formed of moss, and stones, and clay ; its 
origin and purpose unknown even to tra- 
dition ; but probably the work of a race 
whose favoured dwellings were among the 
waters of the lochs, 

When the Douglases were crushed and 
their vast possessions confiscated, Thrave 
Castle passed through various hands till 
just after Flodden Field, when, by favour 
of the royal widow, Margaret, one of the 
Maxwells, a line ever famous for success 
with the softer sex, got hold of stewartry 








and castle, and the latter continued in the 
family till, as has already been told, the 
forfeiture of the Earl of Nithsdale, in 1715, 
put an end to the long succession. 

Above Thrave, the River Dee expands 
into a long and winding loch, where it is 
joined by the River Ken, and on the banks 
is Kenmure Castle, the ancient seat of the 
Gordons. The castle stands on a bare and 
windy height, overlooking the meadows 
below and the loch in the distance, a curious 
and highly picturesque assemblage of old 
towers and gabled roofs of every period 
from medizval times to the present. Popular 
imagination, impressed by the singular 
position of the castle, attributes its re- 
moval from the shores of the loch to super- 
natural agency, and some curious cable 
mouldings about the gateway, represent 
the ropes of sand which the enemy of man- 
kind employed to bind his burden together. 
From this castle issued, in 1715, the Lord 
Kenmure of Burns’s Jacobite ballad : 

Oh, Kenmure’s on and awa’, Willie! 

with a handfal of horsemen, to raise the 
country for the Pretender, an expedition 
which had a bitter ending on Tower Hill, 
where Lord Kenmure paid forfeit with his 
head ; castle and estates being all escheated 
to the Crown, although they were returned 
some years afterwards, and still remain in 
possession of the same family. 

Above Kenmure the country rises into 
the wild, picturesque, and hilly region of 
the Glenkens, which Galloway folk stoutly 
aver is not to be surpassed in beauty by 
any scene in bonnie Scotland. And so you 
reach Carsphairn, with surroundings of 
desolate and mountainous country, in the 
wildest part of which lies Loch Doon, 
where Edward Bruce held a castle on an 
island in the midst—a lake, the source of 
that bonnie Doon, whose “ banks and braes” 
will ever be held in remembrance by the 
lovers of Scotch songs. 

More famous summits are those of Criffel, 
that looks over the Solway to the moun- 
tains of Cumberland, and that often shares 
the same coverlid of clouds; and further 
to the west is Cairnmuir, with a local 
distich about it : 


When cloudy Cairnmuir hath a hat, 
Pilnour and Skairs laugh at that. 


These last being two mountain burns or 
rivulets, the roaring of whose sudden floods 
is thus not inaptly typified ; while a Skairs- 
burn warning is proverbial in the neigh- 
bourhood, as representing the entire absence 
of any notice beforehand. 

Wherever you may go among the wilder 
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of Galloway you may find traces of 
the handiwork of the old Gaels, and perhaps 
of other races before them. Sometimes 
these are curious kilns marked with fire, 
attributed to the Picts, and said to have 
been employed in the brewing of that 
mysterious drink expressed from the 
heather, which has been already alluded 
to—the illicit stills of the period, in fact. 
Sometimes it is a holy well, once resorted 
to by crowds of pilgrims with merry- 
making and feasting and fighting, such as 
you read of at an Irish “station,” as de- 
scribed by Carleton or Lover, but now 
purling forth deserted and uncared for. 
Hardly a hill-top but can show some 
prehistoric fort or some cairn, enclosing the 
remains of a mighty man of the olden 
time, or a cluster of rifled sepulchres of a 
forgotten race ; or some rugged hill tower 
of a petty chieftain, a MacDonochy or a 
Dovenald, or MacDarold. People yet alive 
may have talked with those who remem- 
bered to have heard the Gaelic tongue 
spoken by the people of the Glenkens or 
the wild region on the confines of Ayrshire. 
But such human interest now exists alto- 
gether in the past. The Gael has departed 
from the land, and his cot and his cabin 
are only so many shapeless clusters of stones 
on the green hillside. 





IN HELIGOLAND. 
IN THREE PARTS. PART I. 


THE month of June, 1864, was waning 
towards its close. On the 20th all England 
rang with the last exploit of the Con- 
federate steamer “ Alabama,” which had 
been resting a few weeks in the sheltering 
port of Cherbourg, closely watched by the 
Federal man-of-war ‘“‘ Kearsage.” On the 
night of the 18th her captain landed specie, 
papers, and 102 chronometers, representing 
the number of Northern States ships she 
had taken, sunk, or burned on the high 
seas during the past year, and placed them 
in charge of Messrs. Saunders and Ottley. 
She had then gone outside the French 
harbour, till just beyond the three-mile 
radius, when the little flimsy blockade- 
runner, built by Laird, of Birkenhead, 
solely for speed, challenged the heavy cor- 
vette to mortal combat. The engagement 
was rendered more unequal still, by the 
fact of the ’cute Northerner having cleverly 
fastened his chain cables into a belt round 
her vital parts, rendering her practically 
an ironclad. After an hour’s fierce fighting 
the ‘‘ Alabama,” which had been repeatedly 


hulled at close range, went slowly 
down, all standing, colours flying, a few 
sails still aloft, men at their guns and 
actually firing till the water rose above 
them. As she sank out of sight, her crew, 
like a black cluster of bees on the surface, 
were rescued mainly by Mr. Lancaster, of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron steamer “ Deer- 
hound,” who had hovered perilously near, 
foreseeing what the end must be. Captain 
Semmes and about forty officers and men 
were brought on board the yacht, while the 
‘ Kearsage’s” boats saved the remainder. 
The “ Deerhound,” having Captain Semmes 
on board, for whose capture the United 
States had offered so large a reward, and 
fearful that he would be demanded of them 
as a prisoner of war, steamed quickly away 
for Cowes, and was out of signal distance 
before the ‘“ Kearsage,” busily engaged in 
saving the drowning and wounded sailors, 
had found out that she was gone. 

In June, 1864, the Austrians and Prus- 
sians combined were at war with Denmark, 
who had been bereft, one by one, of her 
richest provinces and fair Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, and were resting under the shadow 
of an armistice to gain breath, after a 
victorious campaign quite unprecedented 
in rapidity. Alsen, a valuable and fertile 
island in the Little Belt, had lastly suc- 
cumbed to the allies, and the beating heart 
of England winced as blow after blow was 
struck at the overmatched country, feeling 
that nothing now would induce our rulers 
to interfere, short of poor Christian the 
Ninth being dragged from the throne he 
had so lately mounted. Denmark found 
England and her “family alliance” but a 
broken reed in 1864. 

H.M.S. ‘“ Aurora,” under Sir Leopold 
M‘Clintock of Arctic fame, had been a 
twitness on the 9th of May, from her 
anchorage off Heligoland, to the action 
between the Danes and Austrians, in 
which the Austrian frigate “Schwartzen- 
berg” was partially. dismasted, and the 
Danes victorious, their enemies being com- 
pelled, for the first time during the 
war, to retire before them with serious 
losses. These brave, hardy descendants of 
Odin and the great Norse sea-kings 
proved themselves to be in no way 
deteriorated. The plunder and dismem- 
berment of Denmark in 1864 by Austria 
and Prussia had a parallel in 1807, when 
our gallant seamen (as one who was there 
has often told me), with shame at their 
hearts, seized the Danish fleet by order of 





the English Government, in order to fore- 
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stall the Emperor Napoleon in his inten- 
tion of doing so! Great Britain descended 
to the most underhand proceedings during 
Mr. Canning’s premiership, in hopes of 
concealing from the Danish Minister in 
London our nefarious intentions towards 
his country. Succeeding administrations 
must have been heartily ashamed of such 
piratical conduct, for of all those Danish 
ships “taken” into our service, the name 
of one only, the “Odin,” survived to our 
own times, being borne by the fine paddle- 
frigate which penetrated, in the Russian War, 
to the very cradle-land of Odin and Freya, 
in the far North, leaving many of her gal- 
lant officers and crew, slain in the night 
attack on Gamlé Karleby, to rest in the 
ice waters of the Gulf of Bothnia, sewn 
up in a hammock with a shot at their feet. 
Denmark has small cause to love our nation, 
and yet, curiously enough, there is no lack 
of good feeling on either side, engendered, 
no doubt, by a common interest in the 
lovely and admirable mother of our future 
Kings, whom Denmark has given to us, 

The Duke of Somerset ruled our navy in 
1864 with wisdom, industry, and ability ; 
and had just made his memorable after- 
dinner speech at the Royal Academy, when 
he told his then incredulous hearers that to 
admire our hideous new ironclads as much 
as the old “ wooden walls” was a “ mere 
education of the eye.” 

The armistice was at an end, and the belli- 
gerents just going at each other’s throats 
again with renewed vigour. Such was the 
condition of affairs at home and abroad 
about the date before-mentioned. The 
“Wolf,” one of our newest and smartest 
crack corvettes, lay at anchor at the Little 
Nore. She had just come in from her first 
cruise in the storm-beaten waters of the 
North Sea, and was spreading her drenched 
wings to dry in the warm rays of the first 
sun that had shone upon her for many a 
long day. About four pm. a telegram 
arrived ordering her to proceed to sea at 
daybreak on the following morning, take 
the despatch vessel “ Salamis” with her, 
to draw Baltic and North Sea charts, and 
to coal all night. This was delightful, 
and caused the wildest enthusiasm to per- 
vade the ship. England was then no 
longer content quietly to look on, and see 
the ancient and warlike kingdom, the 
cradle of seamanship, who had given her 
beautiful daughter to our care, dismem- 
bered, conquered, and retained by her 
conquerors! Something was certainly to 
be done at last, of which this stirring order 





was but the forerunner. Such was the naval 
opinion, shared in to a great extent by the 
press on the following day. All night 
long did the whirling and creaking of the 
cranes, and the monotonous voices of the 
tallymen, pierce the still air. Provisions 
were hastily put on board, ammunition 
hoisted in, and the “ Wolf” sailed at the ap- 
pointed time, to succeed Her Majesty’s Ship 
“‘ Aurora” in the delicate and interesting 
duty of observing, from a service point of 
view, the proceedings of the combined 
fleets of Austria and Prussia against Den- 
mark, their luckless prey. 

The Texel, in Holland, was to be the 
first port of call, then Heligoland, and it 
was even within the bounds of possibility 
that the Cattegat and the Belts might be 
visited. Arrived at the Texel next day, 
the Austrian squadron alone was found 
lying quietly at anchor, the men’s clothes 
hung out to dry, boats hoisted out, and 
crews idling about in the sun, as if nothing 
particular had happened to them. It did not 
appear where the Prussian ships were lying 
in'port, but in those days their navy had 
not assumed the importance it has since at- 
tained, and her men-of-war could be counted 
upon the fingers of one hand. Of their 
fleet the “Thetis,” “ Niobe,” “ Mosquito,” 
and “ Rover” were bought from the Eng- 
lish, I remember the “ Thetis” coming 
into the Cape in 1854, she and her captain 
being the sole representatives of the infant 
German navy. 

The “ Wolf's” guns were loaded with 
distant charges and shot, calculated to give 
a warm reception in case they were fired 
into by mistake for one of the belligerents. 
Looking into the Dutch harbour only for a 
few hours, to land mails and receive des- 
patches, the corvette continued her voyage 
to Heligoland, where there was every ap- 
pearance of her being stationed for some 
weeks. Now was my time to see that 
most interesting and rarely visited spot. 
I was certainly possessed of two little 
children under three at home, but they 
must be abandoned ; so, without loss of 
time, my passage was taken in the Ham- 
burg steamer, “ Earl of Auckland,” sailing 
from St. Katherine’s Docks at twelve p.m. 
Going on board in good time, the usual 
chaos reigned till we had cast off and were 
heading down the river. At first we 
threaded our way slowly between closely 
packed tiers of ships, till a clear path lay 
before us, when on we went at a rattling 
pace, closely shaving many a homeward- 
bound ocean steamer, in the narrow reaches 
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of the Thames, by a yard or so. Among 
the “ Earl of Auckland’s” passengers were 
a gay party of pretty German girls, 
fresh from an educational tour in England, 
under the charge of a gaunt lady-professor 
of severe aspect, whose eyes were armed 
with two pairs of spectacles, one over the 
other, the better to supervise each look 
and word of her lively brood. They flew 
hither and thither, from port to starboard, 
intensely excited and voluble at each point 
of interest we neared. Woolwich, the Isle 
of Dogs, Greenwich, its Hospital snd 
Observatory, were all recognised, and the 
occasion was even “improved” by their 
conscientious mentor, as we passed Barking 
Reach (then far from being the appalling 
nuisance it has since become) by a disserta- 
tion upon London sewage. She knew every- 
thing—that marvellous woman; and the 
pretty, short, curly hair, and pink-and- 
white complexions of her irrepressible 
charges, rendered them decidedly attractive 
objects in the near foreground. 

The sun went down fiery-red into a black 
mass of cloud, which rolled towards us from 
the direction in which our course lay. 
“We shall have a dusting,” opined an ex- 
perienced voyager, and the night certainly 
did not belie the threatening appearances 
at sundown. What had seemed but a 
pleasant breeze between the sheltered mud 
banks of the Thames, developed into a 
hard fierce wind as we passed the Nore 
lightship and headed out for the North 
Sea. Night fell upon a miserable spectacle ; 
not even the howling of the winds could 
drown the sea-sick groans of all our luck- 
less German passengers, as each violent 
plunge of our poor little ship deposited 
them in a different place. The suffering 
appeared to be in exact proportion to the 
appalling quantity of food consumed at 
dinner on our first coming on board. My 
own miseries were as nothing compared to 
i despairing and frightened condition to 
which these poor people were reduced. 

As the night wore on and a new day arose 
no- passengers left their berths or went on 
deck ; they would have been washed over- 
board unless possessing an unusually good 
pair of sea-legs, as great green seas thun- 
dered on the deck overhead every few 
minutes. At last the smelling lamps were 
extinguished, and a faint, gray, greenish 
light stole into the cabin ; time seemed to 
stand still, and each half hour that chimed 
from the large saloon clock lengthened out 
into long hours. Towards eleven of the 
second night, when we seemed to have 





been lying in those airless smelling berths 
for years, and every bone ached with the 
violence with which we had been flung to 
and fro, I noticed with intense thankful- 
ness a gradual smoothing of the water and 
a sensible diminution in the furious plunges 
and rolls we had hitherto experienced. 
Soon the cheery voice of the captain, seek- 
ing to reassure his most miserable pas- 
sengers, announced in a loud, clear tone, 
that was heard above the roaring of the 
wind and sea and the thumping of the 
engines, that “we had got hold of "—i.e. 
“sighted ” the light-ship in the South Elbe 
Channel; that it was midnight, and we 
should get into Cuxhaven before daylight. 

Never were words more thankfully re- 
ceived ; we had, in reality, experienced a 
most unusually stormy passage, and were, 
one and all, ill and exhausted. I struggled 
up from my berth, and came on deck at 
half-past twelve, more dead than alive— 
most kindly aided by the captain, who had 
never laid down since we left England— 
and waited for the day; “ wished for the 
day,” we might have said, with St. Paul, 
when he, with no pilot on board, neared a 
strange country. How dismally that morn- 
ing dawned, showing a handful of pale, 
dishevelled wretches, bereft of any sort of 
good looks they might previously have 
possessed! There was the poor lady-pro- 
fessor the colour of an orange, with blear, 
weary-looking eyes, still glaring through 
two pairs of spectacles. She was quite 
speechless, As to her lively pupils, could 
it be possible that these damp, straight- 
haired, ghastly young women, with creased, 
unkempt dresses, wore the miserable re- 
mains of the pretty, pink, fresh com- 
plexions, and charming toilettes that 
came on board? It was too true. I had 


splucked up spirit to come on deck, think- 


ing that perhaps I should find the ‘‘ Wolf” 
there; but we passed in the gray mist 
through the whole of the Austrian fleet, 
lying with lower-yards and topmasts 
struck, plunging at their anchors even in 
this comparatively sheltered roadstead. I 
dimly made out the “ Schwartzenberg,” 
with her battered hull and jury-masts, but 
our captain assured me that no English man- 
of-war was there, and on we went up the 
broad Elbe. First the darkness gave place 
to a gray mist, very common, they told me, 
off the low sand-banks that lined the river. 
One by one the few stars that had ventured 
out high above the mist twinkled fainter 
and fainter, and were extinguished ; then 
a sighing wind, the gale’s faint legacy, and 
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the precursor of day, came softly up behind 
us, and caused the mist to flee before it; 
and lastly, the slumbering shores of Holstein 
stole out of the gloom, ghostly, with tall, 
black poplars, and many a quaint church 
steeple, adorned with its invariable stork’s- 
nests, on the most exposed ridges and 
gables as in Holland. 

On we went, faster as the light strength- 
ened, threading our way most cleverly 
through labyrinths of sand-banks and low 
islands, till the welcome sun rose and 
gilded a thousand quiet homesteads, flat, and 
green, and comely with black and white 
cattle, grazing among the thick wet grass in 
enormous numbers, The Hanover and 
Schleswig-Holstein banks of the Elbe were 
charming, and looked prosperous and 
peaceful in the early morning, as if they 
had never heard of war in their midst, 
much less that even then, they were no 
more a Danish people, but a province of 
Germany. Gliickstadt and Altona were 
handsome, thriving, populous places, Altona 
particularly so, and well worth “ annex- 
ing,” as the grasping conqueror knew full 
well. Wemoored amidst a forest of masts 
alongside the quay in Hamburg, about 
eight o'clock in the morning, having 
partially recovered our spirits, looks, and 
sea-lege. 

Here I took the last remaining room at 
Wietzel’s Hotel, and demanded a bath. I 
might as well have asked for the moon, 
and with about as much chance of obtain- 
ing it! Continuing the search for what 
I desired with a pertinacity essentially 
British, I gathered hopes of at last being 
washed. A pretty, stout, fresh-coloured 
Hamburg girl appeared at my door, bear- 
ing a small tin, such as is used for washing 
up cups and saucers—this was the only 
species of bath in the house! Consoled 
and refreshed in some measure with an 
excellent cup of coffee and delicious light 
brioche, I sallied forth to spy out the land. 
Nothing but shops—miles and miles of 
shops—was everybody in trade? I was 
recommended to go over to Altona in 
Schleswig-Holstein ; it sounded an immense 
distance, say ten or twenty miles, but 
proved to be only just across a bridge over 
one of the numerous creeks of the Elbe, 
which intersects the city of Hamburg, 
and constitutes so serious a foe in years of 
flood. Half the town was nearly destroyed 
by inundation in 1855. 

Altona is a primitive, quiet, old-world 
place, with long, straight rows of spreading 
trees on each side of the magnificent broad 





roads, shading the ancient stately houses 
which line the streets, Here there are but 
few shops. A grand statue of Bliicher, the 
great Prussian Field-Marshal, who was born 
in Altona, stands on a commanding site, 
and harmonised with squadrons of smart 
Prussian soldiers marching here and there, 
but ,, ‘arding nothing in particular, at whom 
the population looked askance. They were 
their conquerors and future masters; but 
not at all welcome as yet. The Danes built 
this town on the Elbe, close to Ham- 
burg, that it might rival the Free Port ; 
but it has never succeeded in doing so, and, 
during the war in 1712, it was burned by 
the Swedes. Denmark then rebuilt it, and 
it now contains a population of more than 
20,000 souls. Anything less like a con- 
quered and oppressed town could not be 
imagined. Apathy and dulness reigned 
everywhere, nothing seemed to matter. 
Hamburg, on the contrary, is full of toiling 
hardworkers; it is the great outlet of 
Germany to the sea, and is governed by a 
burgomaster assisted by a senate. It is 
one of the three remaining Free Ports or 
Hanse Towns, founded by the Emperor 
Charlemagne in the ninth century. Ham- 
burg entered into the North German 
Confederation in 1868; it must, therefore, 
be acknowledged that though still fondly 
and proudly calling itself a Free Port, even 
this, the greatest and most powerful of the 
Hanse Towns, has been obliged to succumb 
in a certain degree to Germany, contribut- 
ing largely to the Government expenses, 
while, for the advantage of still retaining 
all its quaint old privileges as a Free Port, 
and, therefore, not subject to German 
custom dues, the once entirely independent 
city is obliged to pay yearly about £109,000 
as tribute. Here, in the broad waters of 
the Elbe, lay huge seaworthy steamers of 
the North German Lloyd’s and Hamburg 
Company’s fleets blowing off steam, with 
tke equivalent for a “ Blue Peter” at the 
fore. Crowds of little river steamers, 
barges, and rowing boats, lay off, all 
crammed with people. I thought that 
some regattas were about to take place ; but 
no, it was only the usual semi-weekly com- 
motion, and the great ships were waiting 
to embark their thousands and thousands 
of German emigrants forconveyance to New 
York ; homesick, heartsick creatures, whom 
the treaty of nations handed over to the 
conquerors, leaving no place for them in 
the old home; or men whom the fear of 
conscription, and consequent military ser- 
vice, drives into exile, together with their 
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flat-faced, cheerless-looking wives and 
solemn children. It was a melancholy 
spectacle to see them go off in the tug- 
boats, bidding an agonised farewell to the 
beloved Fatherland, never to be beheld 
again in all the long years to come, but still 
clinging with anxious and careful tenacity 
to the stolid babies, and enormous bundles 
and carpet-bags, stuffed to repletion, with 
which they were burdened. They would 
be far better off, if they only knew it, in 
the new country whither they were bound, 
and are the emigrants to be preferred before 
those of every other nation—sturdy, careful, 
healthy, law-abiding, and generally God- 
fearing as they are. 





TREASURE. 


THE fiowers I planted in the flush of Spring, 
Have budded, bloomed, and withered long ago; 
The grain my lavish fingers used to throw, 
Long since was reaped for others’ garnering ; 
Yet I am rich amid my nature dearth; 

My gold is where the rainbow touches earth. 


My wealth is molten of full many an ore,. 
Dug from the sacred caverns of the past ; 
Stored where the Present’s quiet light is cast ; 
Piled in the Promise-land that lies before. 
All blent together, all of priceless worth, 
All hid just where the rainbow touches earth. 


And Memory, Faith, and Hope its guardians are, 
As holding Love’s strong hand I make my way, 
Knowing I near a little every day, 

The one sure gcal where, passing o’er the bar 

I find, in all the glow of second birth, 

My Treasure, where the rainbow touches earth. 





SOME MORE ABOUT DOCTORS. 

WE concluded our last article about 
“Some Famous Doctors”* with a brief ac- 
count of Jenner, the discoverer of the 
cure of small-pox by vaccination. Since 
then the fame of the extraordinary cures 
which are being made by M. Pasteur, of 
Paris, in another branch of disease, by a 
process analogous to vaccination, renders it 
of interest to recall still further something 
of Edward Jenner. It is now nearly one 
hundred and forty years since this genuine 
human benefactor was born. His father 
was Vicar of Berkley, and he himself be- 
came a country medical practitioner of 
great skill and originality, apart from his 
connection with vaccination. He was an 
intimate personal friend of the John Hunter 
of whom we have already told something, 
and in his treatment of diseases owed much 
to what he learned from the great anatomist. 
He was, moreover, a close and sympathetic 
observer of nature, and it is recorded of 


7 See ALL THE YEAR Rowunp, No. 893, January 
9th, 1886. Vol. xxxvii. p. 444. 





him that he anticipated Darwin’s views on 
the important action of earthworms upon 
the soil. Sir Humphrey Davy has written 
that Jenner said “that earthworms, par- 
ticularly about the time of the vernal 
equinox, were much under and along the 
surface of our moist meadow-lands; and 
wherever they move they leave a train 
of mucus behind them which becomes 
manure to the plant. In this respect 
they act, as the slug does, in furnishing 
materials for food to the vegetable king- 
dom; and under the surface they break the 
stiff clods in pieces, and finally divide the 
soil.” 

So‘informing and so witty, so vivacious 
and so true to life was Jenner’s conversa- 
tion, says Mr. Bettany, to whose interesting 
work we have already expressed our in- 
debtedness, that the chance of sharing it 
was eagerly embraced, and his friends 
would ride many miles to accompany him 
on his way home from their houses, even 
at midnight. And he was something of a 
poet as well as an accomplished musician, 
composing and singing ballads, and playing 
the flute and violin. 

Although Jenner was forty-nine years 
old before he made vaccination known to 
the world, the subject had attracted his 
attention when only a youthful apprentice 
to a country surgeon. ‘He was convinced 
that the current methods‘ of treating cow- 
pox and small-pox were capable of im- 
provement, and he set himself to study the 
nature of the disease. But for many years 
after his opinions were made known to the 
medical faculty they were contemptuously 
scouted. He had first of all to prove, con- 
trary to the prevalent belief, that what was 
called cow-pox was not a certain preventive 
of small-pox. Then he had to trace out 
the nature of the difference in the diseases 
to which cows are subject, and to ascer- 
tain which of them possessed the protective 
virtue ‘against small-pox. After repeated 
failures he made the grand discovery that 
it is “only in a certain condition of the 
pustule that the virus is capable of im- 
parting its protective power to the human 
constitution.” 

It was on the 14th May, 1796, that he 
first put his theory to the test, by trans- 
ferring cow-pox by inoculation from one 
human being to the other. It was two 
years later, however, before his famous 
‘Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of the 
Variole Vaccinz” was published. 

Henry Clive was the first London doctor 
to put the thing to the test, and he is 
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credited with performing the first successful 
vaccination in London. Other cases fol- 
lowed, and Lady Frances Morgan (after- 
wards Lady Ducie) was the first lady of 
rank to have a child vaccinated. 

By 1799, in spite of many mistakes by 
injudicious practitioners, vaccination had 
largely spread and become known in Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, and the United 
States. On the despatch of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby’s expedition to Egypt his army was 
vaccinated, and with such good effects as to 
add materially to Jenner’s growing triumph. 
Small-pox was at this time committing great 
ravages in India, and Jenner urged the 
Government to send out a number of vac- 
cinated soldiers along with an accomplished 
surgeon ; but the Government declined the 
experiment. Jenner was about to take 
steps himself in the matter, when news 
came of the successful introduction of vac- 
cine matter into Bombay through the round- 
about way of successive transfer to Constan- 
tinople, to Bagdad, to Bussorah, and thence 
by sea to India, Thus rapidly did vaccina- 
tion make the tour of the globe, and immor- 
talise the name of Jenner in every clime. 

All this took place in spite of the stub- 
born opposition of one branch of the 
medical profession and the blundering 
practice of another. We have mentioned 
in our last article some of the absurd 
charges which were hurled against the 
method ; and such was the opposition in 
some quarters, that one doctor, who aban- 
doned the old system of inoculation and 
adopted vaccination, found his income 
shrink in one year from £1,000 to £100. 
There is reason, therefore, for the suspicion 
that the reluctance of many practitioners 
to adopt the new practice was due. to 
interested motives, And besides the scien- 
tific antagonism to vaccination, there was 
also at first a strong religious antagonism. 
It was declared as contrary to the will of 
Providence as to the laws of nature, and 
was denounced as sinful and diabolical, as 
well as dangerous! But truth is great and 
will prevail, and all nations upon the earth 
soon united in blessing the name of Jenner. 
We have already told something of the 
rewards and honours which fell to him, 
and we only recur to the matter now be- 
cause of the moral it affords in view of the 
keen criticism to which M. Pasteur is being 
subjected. That in his efforts to protect 
mankind from the awful disorder, Hydro- 
phobia, he may prove a second Jenner, 
is what all must hope, and what we are 
inclined to believe. 





Abernethy was another of the pupils 
of the famous John Hunter, and was a 
Londoner born, although of Irish-Scottish 
descent. Even in his schooldays he was 
remarkable for the excitability and im- 
patience which have formed the basis of 
so many anecdotes of his eccentricity. He 
himself wanted to be a lawyer, but his 
father apprenticed him to one of the 
surgeons of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Very soon he began to get impatient at 
the empirical mode of treatment then too 
common, and began to investigate the 
causes of diseases on his own account. As 
showing the early bent of his mind towards 
dietetic treatment, he has recorded that 
when he was a boy he half ruined himself 
in buying oranges and other things in 
order to observe the effects of different 
kinds of diet on the kidneys. When only 
twenty-three years of age he was appointed 
Assistant Surgeon at St. Bartholomew’s, 
and remained in connection with that 
hospital for a very long period. Then he 
started lecturing, and became in a manner 
the founder of the medical school at St. 
Bartholomew’s. In his lectures he departed 
from the dry, orderly, orthodox manner, 
and combined illustrations from comparative 
anatomy with description. But while lec- 
turing himself and attending to his duties 
in the hospital, he also attended Mr. 
Hunter’s lectures and studied diligently. 
To do all this he had to rise at four in the 
morning, and thus it was that he became 
an old-looking man before he was fifty. It 
is said that in his early professional years 
he was so excessively shy, that he had often 
to retire to compose himself before he was 
able to begin a lecture. Possibly then the 
brusquerie of his later manner may have 
only been assumed to hide his natural shy- 
ness. Such at least is what Mr. Bettany 
suggests, When he got fairly started with 
his lecture, however, timidity disappeared, 
and his style is described as having been 
unique. He would enter the lecture-room 
with hands deep in trousers-pockets, body 
bent, slouching gait, blowing or whistling. 
Then he would throw himself on a chair, 
swing one leg over an arm of it, and begin 
in some abrupt fashion, like the following, 
which was the actual prelude of a won- 
derful discourse on gunshot wounds : 

“«¢The count was wounded in the arm ; 
the bullet had sunk deep into the flesh ; 
it was, however, extracted, and he is now 
in a fair way of recovery.’ That will do 
very well for a novel, but it won’t do for 
us, gentlemen ; for ‘Sir Ralph Abercromby 
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received a ball in the thick part of his 
thigh, and it buried itself deep, deep, and 
it got among important parts, and it 
couldn’t be felt; but—surgeons, nothing 
daunted, groped, and groped and groped, 
and—Sir Ralph died !’” 

Abernethy was noted among other things 
for his mental abstraction. It is related 
of him that once, when he came forward to 
lecture he was received as usual with great 
applause, but seemed quite indifferent to 
it; he quietly cast his eyes over the 
assembly, and burst out in a tone of deep 
feeling with a “God help you all! What 
is to become of you?” 

Macilwain, in his memoirs of the great 
surgeon, has left many records of his power 
as a lecturer, and of his peculiar ability to 
speak as if addressing each individual, and 
of bringing his discourse home to every one 
of his auditors. In private practice he 
had the reputation of being rough and 
hasty, but it is said that he was only so 
when annoyed—to judge by the number 
of anecdotes, that must have been pretty 
often. We have already given two or 
three ; here are a few more. , 

An indolent and luxurious citizen came 
to him one day and said: 

“Pray, Mr. Abernethy, what is a cure 
for gout?” 

The answer was prompt and concise. 

* Live upon sixpence a day, and earn it.” 

The Duke of York went to consult him 
one day, and Abernethy, in his usual way, 
received him, whistling, with his hands in 
his pockets. 

“T suppose,” said the astonished Duke, 
“you know who I am?” 

“ Suppose I do,” said Abernethy ; “what 
of that?” 

Then, after hearing the Duke’s complaint 
his prescription was : 

“Cut off the supplies, as the Duke of 
Wellington did in his campaigns, and the 
enemy will leave the citadel.” 

Once he was so brusque with a lady 
patient, that she said : 

“T had heard of your rudeness before ; 
but I did not expect this.” 

When he handed her the prescription 
she asked : 

“ What am I to do with this?” 

“ Anything you like,” he said ; “ put it 
in the fire if you please.” 

The lady took him at his word, threw 
the prescription on the fire, laid down the 
fee, and walked off. 

Sir Astley Cooper is said to have profited 
much by Abernethy’s rudeness, receiving 





many patients who were offended by the | 


manner of the other. But to his hospital 
patients Abernethy was uniformly kind and 
gentle. 

In illustration of this a story is told by 
Mr. Stowe, who accompanied him one day 
through the wards, where a poor Irishman 
jumped out of bed and threw himself at 
Abernethy’s feet. Then he jumped up 
and flourished a limb, crying : 

“ That’s the leg, yer honnor! Glory be 
to God! Yer honnor’s the boy for doing 
it! May the heavens be your bed! Long 
life to yer honnor ! ” ete. 

This was a man who had been brought 
in with diseased ankle, for which amputa- 
tion had been ordered. But Abernethy 
thought he could cure it ; stopped the am- 
putation, and put the man under constitu- 
tional treatment. The result was a perfect 
cure, and an ecstacy of thankfulness on 
the part of poor Pat. The opportunity was 
seized by Abernethy for giving a clinical 
lecture, every point of which was illustrated 
by Pat’s emphatic ‘Thrue, yer honnor ; 
divvel a lie in it.” Every reference to the 
leg brought out the member with a flourish 
from under the bed-clothes ; and the whole 
affair was most comical. But while every- 
body was laughing at the Irishman on his 
knees before the great surgeon, Abernethy 
was composed. Bending down over the 
man he said with much earnestness: “I 
am glad your leg is doing well, but never 
kneel, except to your Maker.” 

As so often happens, Abernethy preached 
better than he practised; that is to say, 
he did not always adopt the good advice 
he gave to his patients. Although so par- 
ticular always in his dietetic prescriptions 
for others, it is suspected that he was rather 
an immoderate eater himself. He was very 
éareless too in other respects, and would 
walk down from his house to the hospital 
in knee breeches and silk stockings through 
pouring rain, without any effort to protect 
himself. By the age of sixty he was very 
lame, thin, and old-looking, and died a few 
years later literally worn out. 

A contemporary of Abernethy’s, although 


some thirty years younger, was Marshall’ 


Hall, a name, perhaps, not extensively 
known outside the profession, and which, 
indeed, has grown in fame mostly since his 
death. He may be said to divide with Sir 
Charles Bell the honour of discovery as to 
the nervous system. But of Hall, Mr. 
Bettany says that he displayed a mind 
more minutely active and more distinctly 
medical in tone than Sir Charles Bell’s, 
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while he also combined “a marvellous 
degree of detailed benevolence.” Marshall 
Hall was the sixth son of a Nottingham- 
shire bleacher, who was also a strict and 
devout Wesleyan. Apprenticed first to a 
chemist at Newark, Marshall Hall was 
ultimately sent to study medicine and 
anatomy at Edinburgh, “I am determined,” 
he said at this stage, ‘to be a great man.” 
He was soon recognised at Edinburgh as a 
student of the first rank, and, after gradu- 
ating, was appointed to a post in the Royal 
Infirmary of that city. 

This was in 1812, and in the following 
year he began lecturing on the “ Principles 
of Diagnosis.” He attracted the students 
to himself by the kindness of his manner, 
and he ever presented to them an example 
of purity of life and conversation and con- 
stant cheerfulness, the result of his early 
home training. This pure-mindedness was 
a characteristic of him through life, and it 
is recorded that Marshall Hall never 
attached himself to any person of coarse 
mind or manners. In time he gravitated 
to London, published a book on“ Diagnosis,” 
visited the medical schools of Paris, Git- 
tingen, and Berlin—walking alone from 
Paris to Gdottingen, some six hundred 
miles, one November—and then com- 
menced practice in Nottingham. His first 
work brought him fame and many com- 
pliments. This was followed by one, in 
1820, on “ Bilious and Nervous Affections ” ; 
then by one attacking the prevalent 
method of bleeding ; then, in 1822, by one 
on “The Symptoms and History of 
Diseases.” Marshall Hall was the deter- 
mined enemy of the lancet, which he called 
“a minute instrument of mighty mischief ;” 
and when, in 1826, he left Nottingham 
permanently for the larger field of London, 
he was greeted by Sir Henry Halford, the 
President of the College of Physicians, as 
the “rising sun of the profession.” After 
settling in London, Hall devoted himself to 
special research on the circulation of the 
blood. On this he wrote a book, regard- 
ing which an anecdote is told. The MS. was 
sent by stage-coach from time to time to 
the publishers, Messrs. Seeley, and one day 
a packet containing the only record of a 
large number of experiments was stolen 
from the coach. This was a serious loss, 
for it could only be repaired by a repeti- 
tion of the long and laborious experiments ; 
but it is said that Hall set about the 
work over again with most Christian 
equanimity. Hybernation formed a later 
subject of study, in the prosecution of 





which he kept quite a menagerie in his 
house. It is interesting to know that so 
thoroughly humane and religious a man 
was convinced of the necessity of experi- 
ments on living animals, in order to dis- 
cover truths of vital importance both to 
men and brutes. It was during experi- 
ments with a newt that Hall made his 
great discoveries on the reflex functions of 
the spinal cord, which marked the most 
important advance in the physiology of the 
nervous system which had yet been made. 
By Marshall Hall’s discovery was now com- 
prehended the nature of such acts as the 
involuntary closure of the eyelids, inde- 
pendent of will, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the admission of injuricus matter, or 
of protecting the eye against injury. The 
processes of swallowing, choking, vomiting, 
coughing were now for the first time ex- 
plained, and many cases of injury to the 
nervous system became more or less in- 
telligible. In paralysis of the brain it was 
understood how the animal functions 
could be maintained, and how, in cases 
where the patient was unable by any 
exercise of the will to clench his hand, yet 
the stimulus of a rough stick on the sensory 
nerves of the palm of the hand was suffi- 
cient to bring about a forcible grasp, this 
being a reflex act in which the spinal cord 
was concerned. And thus many disorders 
which had heretofore baffled all efforts 
became remediable, and the work of years 
of patient research had their reward in 
practical usefulness. It is computed that 
Hall spent nofewerthan thirty-five thousand 
hours in experiments connected with this 
subject. Shall we not therefore rightly 
regard Marshall Hall as one of the true 
benefactors of our species? He met with 
much opposition and obloquy during his 
lifetime, but patients gradually flowed in 
upon him. He acquired a large practice, 
and completed some remarkable cures; 
but his fame, as has been said, has grown 
more since his death. His latest gift to 
mankind was a system of restoring res- 
piration to the apparently drowned, which 
is now universally adopted. 

One of the pupils of Abernethy was the 
great practical surgeon now remembered as 
Sir Benjamin Brodie. Brodie was a son 
of a Wiltshire clergyman, an intimate 
friend of Charles James Fox, and was edu- 
cated by his father along with his two 
brothers. Of these brothers, one became 
a distinguished barrister; the other, a 
banker, proprietor of a newspaper, and 
M.P. for Salisbury in three Parliaments. 
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The medical profession was chosen for 
Benjamin, and he was in due time sent to 
London to prosecute his studies, There 
he had the inestimable advantage of the 
lectures of Abernethy, and to that is attri- 
buted his choice of surgery for his vocation. 
But, unlike many medical men who have 
risen to fame and fortune by sheer force 
of merit, Brodie was exceptionally favoured 
by the enjoyment of a large and influential 
circle of friends, numbering some of the 
most eminent scientists of the day. He 
soon received an appointment as Assistant 
Surgeon at St. George’s Hospital, and he 
at once plunged into a life of active pro- 
fessional work. For private practice he 
had little time, attending the hospital 
daily, and personally superintending every- 
thing. But, for nearly forty years he 
lectured regularly on surgery, while he 
published some valuable works on the 
action of poisons. His greatest work, how- 
ever, was on the “Pathology and Surgery 
of Diseases of the Joints,” a subject till 
then ill understood, to which he specially 
devoted himself. Before Brodie’s day 
hundreds of limbs were annually sacri- 
ficed in the inability to distinguish between 
diseases of the tissues and local disorders 
of a neuralgic kind. To complain of pain 
in a limb was in those days to challenge 
amputation. 

What Brodie did was to remedy all 
that, by introducing rational investigation 
and curative method. His income now 
grew with his fame as a successful sur- 
geon, and in 1821 he was called in to 
attend George the Fourth, with whom he 
always remained afavourite. When William 
the Fourth ascended the throne Brodie was 
appointed Serjeant-Surgeon, and received 
a baronetcy. On Sir Astley Cooper’s re- 
tirement, Sir Benjamin Brodie became the 
head of the profession, and his practice 
brought him in £10,000 a year—much of 
it from single guinea fees for consultations. 

He became President of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society; then 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons ; 
was first President of the newly-established 
General Medical Council; and afterwards 
for some time President of the Royal 
Society. 

Finally, he has left one of the most 
delightful books of autobiography in the 
language. As the “Lancet” said of him, 
he was more distinguished as a physician- 
surgeon than as an operating surgeon—for 
his vocation was more to heal limbs than 
to remove them. He did not consider the 





operative part of surgery its highest part, 
but he was none the less a steady and suc- 
cessful operator. Dr. Babington, who 
succeeded Brodie as President of the 
Royal Medical Society, wrote of him: 
“T never knew a more single-minded and 
upright character, one more free from affec- 
tation or presumption, who expected less 
deference or deserved more, who more 
completely impressed me with a belief that 
the main object of his efforts, and which 
was always uppermost in his mind, was, 
wholly irrespective of self, to benefit those 
by whom he was consulted.” 

Thomas Addison is a name which will 
always be famous in medical science, for it 
is a name attached to a disease which he 
discovered ; but it has been well said, that 
his true fame rests upon his practical talent 
in diagnosing disease. He was a North- 
country man, born in 1793, near Lanercost 
Priory, and was educated at the Grammar 
School of Newcastle-on-Tyne.. Then he 
went to Edinburgh University, and took 
his M.D. degree there, as so many of our 
most famous doctors have done. After 
some Continental travel, he settled in 
London. He devoted himself to the 
study of skin diseases and lung diseases ; 
but the achievement for which he received 
most notice was the discovery of a disease 
in the small organs adjacent to the kidneys. 
This is known as ‘“ Addison’s Disease.” 
Addison was renowned as a teacher and 
lecturer, and had for pupils men like Dr. 
Golding Bird, Sir William Gull, and Dr. 
Wilks, of whom, however, we have not 
space to tell. 

The mention of Addison leads to that of 
Bright, of whom it has been written that 
“no English physician—perhaps, indeed, 
none of any country—since the time of 
Harvey has effected not only so great an 
advance in the knowledge of particular 
diseases, but also so great a revolution in 
our habits of thought and methods of, in- 
vestigating morbid phenomena and tracing 
the etiology of disease.” Richard Bright 
was the son of a Bristol banker, and was 
born in 1789. Like Addison, he studied 
at Edinburgh, and subsequently accom- 
panied Sir George Mackenzie and Dr. 
(afterwards Sir Henry) Holland in a 
journey to Iceland. He contributed the 
“Notes on Botany and Zoology” to Mac- 
kenzie’s work. Returning from Iceland, 
Bright began hospital work at Guy’s Hos- 
pital in London, and attended Sir Astley 
Cooper’s lectures. These attracted him to 
pathology and post-mortem observations, 
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and these again led him to that considera- 
tion of one of the morbid conditions of the 
kidneys which he did so much to elucidate. 
But prior to this discovery he returned to 
Edinburgh and completed his studies under 
the famous Gregory, of whom we told 
something in our last paper. Then he 
passed two terms at Cambridge, travelled 
on the Continent, attended medical lec- 
tures at Berlin and Vienna, and published 
a book of “Travels in Hungary.” All this 
implies that he vas well supplied with 
money, which was in fact the case. But 
the absence of pecuuiary impetus did not 
dull his professional ardour, and when he 
returned to London he resumed his work 
with industry. In 1820 he began practice, 
and rapidly took a high position, but for 
six hours every day he continued for years 
to pursue his post-mortem investigations 
at Guy’s. He was not simply a specialist 
in kidney-disease, but “a clinical physician 
of rare excellence ;” but it is as the dis- 
coverer of the malady now known as 
“* Bright’s disease of the kidneys” that he 
is known—by name, at least—to doubt- 
less all of our readers. 

We have not nearly got through our list 
of “Famous Doctors,” but space compels 
us to stop here. We can but hope that 
what we have said of some of the pro- 
fessors of the healing art, has shown that 
in the biographies of eminent doctors, 
there is both much interest and much 
instruction. 


VICTIMS. 
By THEO GIFT. 


Author of ‘‘ Lil Lorimer,” ‘An Alibi and its Price,” 
Etc., Etc. 


—— 
CHAPTER XXIII, . A BRIDAL EVENING. 


VeRA’s first act after the last glimpse of 
her husband’s bright face had disappeared 
from view was not to return to the, sofa 
where he had taken such pains to establish 
her, but to fly to the parlour door and lock 
it, then to draw as closely as she could the 
muslig curtains of the little window, and 
seat herself in the corner the most out of 
view from it. She had heard Marstland 
telling the landlady that his wife was not 
to be disturbed in his absence, and her 
own common sense told her that, without 
miraculous facilities of intelligence and 
transport, it would be impossible for those 
she had fled from to have followed so 
speedily on her track; but all the same 
she was no sooner alone, no sooner deprived 








of the sustaining shield and protection of 
her husband’s presence, than a gust of wild, 
unreasoning terror swept over her, and as 
she crouched in the duskiest corner of the 
small room she scarcely breathed, lest per- 
chance the parents, or worse still the lover 
she had outwitted, should be even then 
spying through the window-pane in search 
of her. : 

Fortunately, however, this sort of day- 
nightmare was not of long duration. In 
little more than five minutes the landlady 
knocked at the door to enquire if she would 
like a cup of tea, or would rather wait till 
her good gentleman’s return ; and the very 
sound of the cheerful, obsequious English 
accents, of the matron name, so startlingly 
novel as to make her blush and falter before 
answering to it, and yet with something 
reassuring in its every syllable; nay, even 
the embarrassment of being found out in 
having locked herself in, did the girl good, 
and acted as a corrective to her foolish 
panic, which indeed had to be further 
thrust into the background by the neces- 
sity of satisfying the natural but incon- 
venient curiosity which the landlady was 
evidently feeling with regard to her new 
lodger. 

Marstland had mentioned that he was 
expecting his wife to join him for the last 
week of his stay on the island, and had not 
only told the landlady, before starting on 
his final—so called — “painting excur- 
sion,” the day and hour when he and 
Mrs. Marstland might be expected to 
arrive, but had given such minute direc- 
tions as to the preparations to be made 
for her comfort, and taken so much per- 
sonal trouble in the same matter, that 
Mrs. Nicholls had already come to the 
conclusion that he was a very devoted 
husband. The very moment, however, 
that she saw Vera enter the house leaning 
on his arm, something—that indefinable 
something which always betrays the new- 
made bridegroom and bride—convinced 
her that the wifehood of the lady was a 
fact (if fact at all) which did not date 
further back than a few hours at most, a 
prevision further confirmed by the girl’s 
ill-suppressed nervousness and agitation, 
and the adoring tenderness with which 
Marstland evidently regarded her. At 
present, therefore, the good woman was 
simply burning with curiosity to find out 
“all about it,” mingled with a certain 
amount of indignation against her male 
lodger for not having taken her into his 
confidence beforehand ; and Vera had to 
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find replies to quite a host of questions, 
as, Was she very tired? Had she had a 
ood passage across, and where was it she 
ast came from? Not England, of course, 
or she would have got to the island early 
in the morning; and wasn’t it a pity she 
couldn’t have been with her husband for 
the whole of his holiday? They’d been 
having such lovely: weather in Guernsey 
for the last fortnight, though for that 
matter the gentleman hadn’t been there 
much himself; only for a day or two ata 
time, and then off again, for one of his 
boating excursions. 

Vera made her answers so brief as to be 
baffling. She had come from France last, 
where she had been staying with relations. 
She was very tired, and she would not 
have any tea—not till her husband came 
back. She did not want anything at all 
at present; but she offered no comment 
whatever on any of the landlady’s tentative 
remarks ; and the good woman went away 
at last somewhat ill-pleased by the taci- 
turnity of her pale, young tenant, but by 
no means shaken in her own conclusions. 

*‘ As if I didn’t know the look of ’em, 
when the ring’s that new on their finger 
that they can’t keep from fidgetting of it 
the whole time!” she said to her husband, 
a meek little man who lived in the back 
kitchen, and cleaned the boots and knives: 
was ‘‘kep’ a purpose,” Mrs. Nicholls 
used to tell her lodgers. “And they 
always lets it out of theirselves sooner or 
later, let ’em try to be as close as they will 
—young idjots |” 

Vera went to the window and drew 
back the curtains again when Mrs. Nicholls 
was gone. Her foolish fears had abated, 
and she was beginning to feel ashamed of 
them. Had not Marstland told her that, 
once she was married, she was to have 
done with timidity ; that, perfectly safe in 
his love and care, she was even to act as 
she pleased, with no rule beyond her own 
pleasure and her love for him? And was 
it showing that love, or trusting in his, to 
give way to tears, and complaints, and 
terrors at the very moment when, having 
just saved her from all real cause for any 
of the three, he had the most claim on her 
smiles and gratitude? And yet how 
patient he had been! How kind and 
generous! Certainly if Leah had been 
there she would have scolded her soundly, 
and told her he was a great deal too good 
to her. Well, so he was; but perhaps 
Leah would teach her to be braver and 
better some day. Leah wonld tell her 





what to do, and show her how to be a 
good wife. She was always better with 
Leah, and meanwhile he should at least 
have the comfort of seeing her at the 
window when he came back, and having a 
smile to welcome him. She had a curious 
feeling of having gone back to those 
pleasant days in West Kensington, when 
she used to peep between the drawing- 
room Venetians for the first glimpse of him, 
as he came striding along the little gravel 
walk in lover’s haste to make his daily 
call. 

It was a lovely evening. The sun had 
set; the tulips had closed their cups of 
transparent ruby flame; the bunches of 
pale blue squills and purple crocuses which 
awhile ago had made the little garden gay, 
had faded to a dusky gray; but the sky 
was still full of clear apple-green colour, 
and over the sloping red roofs of the town 
she could see a dark blue line of sea, and 
breathe in the familiar salt smell of it, 
blended with a sweet and penetrating 
fragrance from the bed of hyacinths be- 
neath her. It was all very still, very 
tranquil, an ideal bridal evening with a 
sort of delicious hush and peace brooding 
over it ; and Vera, as she stood there, with 
her soft, white hands resting on the 
window-sill, and the ruddy colour of her 
hair gleaming through the muslin curtains, 
felt a new, half-wondering happiness steal- 
ing through her veins. She was one of 
those on whom all things of sense—sweet 
sounds, delicate odours, warm colours— 
had a peculiarly strong effect, subduing 
her for the time being to dreamy enjoy- 
ment and content, as they had done that 
evening at Weybridge, when Marstland 
first wakened to the knowledge that he 
loved her ; and on that other day at Mailly, 
when, walking under the luscious fragrance 


of the magnolias, the Count persuaded 


himself that she would be well pleased to 
be mistress there when he should choose to 
summon her. And now, though her mind 
soon wandered away from the new-made 
husband she was expecting, to the parents 
she had so lately left for him, i® was 
no longer with the abject terror of a 
hunted and desperate creature, but with 
the gentle, almost compassionate, regret 
of one who, safe at last from their per- 
secution in the security of her husband’s 
iove, could even afford to be sorry for the 
anger, the mortification, and upset into 
which her disappearance must have thrown 
them. 

When had they first discovered it? she 
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wondered. Probably not till Joanna came 
to call her at eight o’clock, at which hour 
she was far on her way towards the port 
from which she had embarked. And even 
now perhaps they did not know where she 
was or with whom she had gone; for 
Bénoite would never betray her, she felt 
sure ; and even if P’tit-Jean were bullied into 
speaking out, what could he tell, save of the 
posting of certain letters and one meeting 
with a gentleman at the Menhir-Dahut? 
Well, Marstland had said he would write 
himself on the morrow, and tell them of 
the marriage, so they would not be left 
long in suspense ; and he had further pro- 
mised to try to find out the amount of the 
Comte de Mailly’s loans to M. St. Laurent, 
and, at the cost even of stinting himself 
and his young wife, to enable the father of 
the latter to repay them. 

“T’ve been left some more money of late, 
so I’m richer than I was; but in any case, 
I'd rather go in a shabby coat and live on 
bread and water than that your parents 
shouldn’t have back the full price they 
sold you for,” Marstland had said with 
bitter scorn ; and Vera was feeling the com- 
fort of the assurance now without any ap- 
preciation of the sarcasm. There was no- 
thing humiliating to her in having been 
sold fora sum of money; rather, in her 
humble-mindedness, she wondered that she 
had been thought worth it; but as the 
bargain had been made and broken, it did 
not seem honest that her father should be 
the loser by it. If that were prevented, he 
might the more easily forgive her. 

No thought of money compensation, 
however, mingled with that of her mother. 
Whatever Madame St. Laurent might have 
been to her—cold, unresponsive, severe— 
Vera never doubted her love. Her instincts 
(curiously defective on many points where 
a woman’s are usually most keen) were as 
curiously correct wherever they existed at 
all. They had not deceived her when they 
allowed her to trust herself, her fair fame 
and maiden honour without question or 
misgiving, in George Marstland’s hands ; 
neither did they err in her conviction of her 
mother’s secret dislike to the Count: and 
it was this conviction which cheered her 
now with the hope that once the Rubicon 
was passed and her marriage with the 
latter rendered impossible, Madame St. 
Laurent might before long relax the anger 
she would probably think it her duty to 
show at first, and not only consent to for- 
give them, but to make friends with her 
son-in-law and condescend to visit him and 





her naughty little daughter in the latter’s 
wedded home. Vera determined to ask 
Marstland when he returned, to let herinsert 
some appeal to that effect in his letter; but 
with that thought came the question: Why 
had henotreturned already? Andshestarted 
at the idea of how long she had been stand- 
ing there, lost in dreams which had made 
her forgetful of what she was watching for. 

It must have been some little time at 
any rate, for the green in the sky had 
changed to a dusky sapphire blue, through 
which one or two stars were faintly twin- 
kling. The red roofs had darkened into 
brown, and the line of sea into purple, 
while the breeze off the latter struck her 
with a sharper coolness, ruffling the hair 
of her forehead, and lent a keener pungency 
to the scent of the hyacinths in the little 
plot without. She was just beginning to 
wonder what time it could be, when the 
room door opened, and Mrs. Nicholls’s voice 
said : 

* Wouldn’t you like’—— why, dear 
me, ma'am, you're not all alone in the 
dark, are you, and the gentleman not 
back yet? Lor, I thought you was talk- 
ing, or I’d ha’ brought the lamp sooner.” 
The girl turned round uneasily. Standing 
there, gazing outwards for so long, the 
aka waning light had not struck her ; 
but now she was startled to see that the 
room inside was almost dark, and there 
was a decided tremble in her voice as she 
answered : 

“Mr. Marstland is longer gone than I 
thought he would be ; but, perhaps, he has 
been delayed, or he miscalculated the dis- 
tance. He was going to the post-office. It 
may be further off than he thought.” 

“Far off!” said Mrs. Nicholls, smiling. 
She had the lamp in her hand, and put it 
on the table before adding, as she came to 
the window : 

“Why, it’s just down there! You see 
that big building with the high wall and 
great wooden gates on the opposite side of 
the road? Well, that’s Le Geyt and Co.’s 
factory, and their ground runs down to it. 
Not that you could go through that way ; 
but it ain’t five minutes round by the road. 
He must ha’ gone somewhere else.” 

Vera was looking pale. 

“T—don’t think he would. He only 
spoke of the post-office. It is_—-. How long 
is it since he went ?” she asked tremulously, 

“ Well, not much short of an hour any- 
way,” said Mrs. Nicholls. ‘ But don’t you 
worry yourself, ma’am. Most like he re- 
membered something else he wanted, and 
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went after that. Gentlemen are rare ones 
for forgetting how the time goes; but, 
maybe, your ‘usband’s one of the punctual 
ones in general. You ought to know, as 
being a deal better acquainted with his 
’abits than me, who've only lodged him a 
little over a fortnight.” 

The good woman looked keenly at Vera 
as she made this innocently sounding re- 
mark, and. poor Vera fell straightway into 
the trap and betrayed herself by blushing 
crimson. She would have liked to say : 

“‘ Indeed, I know less of his habits than 
you, seeing that I have never even lodged 
in the same house with him before, and 
was only married to him two or three 
hours ago.” 

But she did not know whether Marst- 
land would like her to be so confidential, 
so she only answered with a bad attempt 
at indifference : 

“Tam sure he didn’t mean to be un- 
punctual ; but perhaps, as you say, some 
other business has kept him, and he knew 
I was—at least he told me to be resting 
while he was gone.” 

“Which, far from it have you been 
doing, standing there watching for him,” 
said Mrs. Nicholls, shaking her head in 
motherly fashion. ‘ Well, I do wonder at 
his being so long; but sit you down now, 
ma’am, at any rate, and let me make you 
some tea. Most like he'll be in afore it’s 
drawed, and then you can have it comfort- 
ably together. Do he like it strong or 
weak ?” 

“T don’t know. Oh, strong, I think !” 
Vera said, blushing again as she tried to 
recollect some jesting criticism of Marst- 
laud’s on Leah’s tea in days gone by. She 
was longing to get rid of Mrs. Nicholls, 
that she might return to her watch at the 
window, now that every additional minute 
made his absence more unaccountable ; 
and when the landlady reappeared with 
the tea she found the girl stretching her 
head out into the damp night air, and 
straining her eyes through the darkness for 
a glimpse of the husband who was nowhere 
visible. 

** Don’t see any sign of ’im yet, ma’am?” 
the good woman asked sympathetically, 
“and it’s going on for nine, too! ‘Well, I 
am surprised he ain’t back, for in course it 
must be mortal lonesome for you, your first 
evening here and all.” 

“ Our first evening anywhere together ! ” 
Vera’s heart was saying, and the tears 
started to her eyes and ran suddenly over 
at the thought. 





Mrs. Nicholls pulled forward the arm- 
chair persuasively. 

“Come, ma’am, sit down and take your 
tea anyhow,” she said, in a kindly, coaxing 
way. “I’ve seen for myself he was a rest- 
less sort of gent, which that taste for 
painting do seem to make ’em so, even if 
they aren’t artists by trade. Why, you 
look tired out, you do, and as if you'd 
ought to be in bed this minute. T’ll be 
bound you’ve been travelling the’ole day.” 

“ Yes, the whole day,” said Vera, almost 
sobbing. (Had Marstland forgotten it that 
he left her alone so long?) ‘“ But don’t— 
please don’t draw down the blind,” she 
added eagerly, as Mrs. Nicholls put up her 
hand to perform that office. ‘ He—he 
will like to see the light when he comes, 
and he can’t be long now, can he?” 

The landlady looked dubious. 

*‘ Well, he couldn’t if he’d gone to any 
of the shops, for they’re mostly all shut 
by now. Has he any friends he might have 
dropped in on, ma’am ?” 

‘Qh, I don’t know, but he would not— 
I am certain he would not this evening,” 
Vera said, with a plaintive stress on the 
“this,” of which she was unconscious. 
And he said he was only going to the 
post-office to send off a telegram : a tele- 
gram for me.” 

“Was it one as wanted an answer ?” 
asked Mrs. Nicholls, “for if so, it’s just 
possible he might be waiting for it, though, 
by the way, the office will be closing now 
too. Look ’ere, ma’am, if you’re anyways 
uneasy would you like my ’usband just to 
step round and see if he’s there; or if he 
met ’im on the way he might ’urry him?” 

“Oh! if he would—if you would be so 
very kind!” Vera exclaimed with a gasp of 
relief ; and Mrs. Nicholls, who was, herself, 
beginning to feel puzzled by her lodger’s 
absence, departed, to order off her husband 
in search of him. 

It seemed a long time to Vera, though 
in truth it was barely a quarter of an hour, 
before the good man came back ; and her 
face was paler than ever, while the tea 
stood untasted at her side, when the land- 
lady fluttered in again with the report. 
The post office was shut, but Nicholls had 
seen the telegraph clerk, who said Dr. 
Marstland had called there nearly two 
hours before. He had sent off a telegram 
and had gone away, but had returned in a 
minute and sent off a second one to the 
same person as the first. After that he 
had left in a desperate hurry, and she had 
seen no more of him. 
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In a desperate hurry! Well, that was 
natural enough in a man who had left his 
new-made wife alone in a strange home ; 
the young wife who had borne so much for 
him already that day, and for weeks and 
months before. But, then, where could he 
have gone since? What could have hap- 
pened to him? Poor Vera’s nerves were 
so unstrung that she was weeping openly 
now as she asked the question, and Mrs. 
Nicholls could give her no answer. Happen 
to him! What could happen to a great, 
strong man on a fine spring evening in the 
quiet town of St. Peter-le-port? It was 
absurd to think of it; but after this she 
easily extracted from Vera that they had 
only been married that afternoon, and, 
once assured of that fact, became doubly 
sympathetic and excited on the subject of 
the bridegroom’s incomprehensible absence: 
insisting on sending forth the long-suffering 
Nicholls to “look about” for him again, 
and remaining with the bride herself to 
keep her company and cheer her up a bit. 

But Mr. Nicholls’s “looking about” 
proved quite as fruitless as his wife’s efforts 
at cheering, and Vera was ungratefully 
thankful when the smell of frizzlin 
sausages below reminded the landlady at 
last of her own supper, and took her away 
for a brief period. But another hour had 
passed by then, and the girl was getting 
almost frantic with anxiety, and looked so 
ill and excited that Mrs. Nicholls had not 
the heart to delay long over her meal, but 
made haste to return to the work of conso- 
lation which hitherto had been so strikingly 
unsuccessful. It was a great relief to her, 
therefore, on going back, to find that a 
change had come over the forlorn young 
bride, and that she was looking quite calm, 
and almost cheerful. 

“T don’t think you need trouble, after 
all, Mrs. Nicholls,” she said at once, and 
turning to the landlady with a little flush 
on her poor white face, a curious bright- 
ness in her tear-stained, weary eyes, “ I—I 
have thought—it had not occurred to me 
before—but I have thought of someone— 
some people—whom he may have been 
obliged to see on very important business, 
They may keep him a long while—some time 
longer even yet—but I shall not mind so 
much now that I remember about them. 
See, I have drunk my tea, and—and I have 
drawn down the blind. I shall sit up till 
he comes, of course ; but it is better other 
people should not be able to look in. And 
won’t you fasten the front door now? It 
can be opened when he comes. But you 





are not expecting anyone else? You 
would not let anyone else in to-night, 
would you ?” 

Mrs. Nicholls looked unfeignedly sur- 
prised. That the young wife had come toa 
sudden conclusion about her husband which, 
while diminishing her anxiety on his ac- 
count, added a fresh one on her own, the 
landlady was shrewd enough to see; but 
what this conclusion was she found herself 
totally unable to divine; and Vera, whom 
grief and terror had broken down into con- 
fidence a few moments before, had grown 
suddenly reticent, and would not be be- 
guiled into any further revelations. 

How could she explain that, in the 
midst of her frenzied self-questionings as to 
the cause of her husband’s absence, it had 
been suddenly borne in upon her that 
it must be connected in some way or other 
with her parents, or some emissary of theirs ; 
that, in some unforeseen way, they had 
discovered the fact of her flight earlier than 
she had calculated for ; that again, in some 
unforeseen way (but what did she know, 
after all, about trains or travelling facilities ?) 
they had followed almost immediately on 
her track, had encountered Marstland as he 
was returning from the post office, and 
were now being detained by him, perhaps 
prevented from following her to the place 
where she had taken refuge until he had 
persuaded them to do so in a spirit of 
kindness and forgiveness. 

It was the wildest possible idea, but, once 
impressed upon Vera’s mind, it satisfied her 
completely, and in such a way as to lessen 
her impatience for Marstland’s return. She 
loved him gratefully, worshipped him hum- 
bly, but she had not the slightest desire to 
stand at his side in the battle which he 
might even then be waging on her behalf. 
If she could have been of any assistance to 
him in it ; or even if he had been of a nature 
to require any assistance, it might have 
been different, but her sense of her own 
abject helplessness was only equalled by 
the completeness of her confidence in his 
strength and resources. The man who had 
so successfully ‘planned and carried out 
every detail of their elopement and mar- 
riage was not likely to have much difficulty 
now in dealing with her powerless if indig- 
nant relatives ; and, such being the case, it 
was far better that she should not even be 
the spectator of a scene which could only 
put her to useless misery’and suffering. 

But Mrs. Nicholls would not hear of let- 
ting her sit up to open the door to her 
husband whenever he might be free to 
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return to her. If the young lady would do 
such a thing—which madness, Mrs. Nicholls 
said it would be, seeing that she looked like 
a ghost already—then the good woman 
must do the same, so as to bear her com- 
pany ; and it was in sheer despair of getting 
rid of her on any other terms, that Vera at 
last consented to go up to the bed-room 
prepared for her, and lighten her vigil by 
lying down at all events. 

My room is next door to you, so you’ve 
only to tap on the wall if you hears a knock 
or wants anything,” Mrs. Nicholls said ; 
“and I shan’t so much as close an eye, 
ma’am, till he comes in, you be sure.” 

And Vera smiled faintly, and thanked 
her ; but, once shut into the neat little 
white bed-room, with its fresh chintz hang- 
ings and glasses of spring flowers, and all 
the little arrangements for her comfort and 
pleasure that Marstland had planned so 
lovingly beforehand, the poor, forsaken 
young bride had no thought of lying down. 
There was a large armchair near the win- 
dow, and she seated herself in it, meaning to 
pass the rest of the time there in watchful- 
ness and patience until he came; but she was 
very young, and very, very weary. She 
had had no sleep the night before, and had 
been travelling all day, a state of things 
which, in youth, when the body is still as 
much too strong for the mind as, in later 
life, the latter becomes for the former, is 
least of all conducive to watchfulness under 
any circumstances. 

ith all her efforts to keep wakeful and 
on the alert, her senses would lose them- 
selves in fitful dozings, her head swayed 
and drooped backward, until it rested 
heavily against the cushioned back of the 
big chair ; her eyes, tired and sore with 
weeping, hid themselves behind the wet 
fringes of their lashes ; and soon not Mrs. 
Nicholls herself, snoring happily on the, 
other side of the wall, was sleeping more 
soundly than the mysteriously deserted 
young wife in the bridal chamber where 
no bridegroom ever came to disturb her. 
_ She woke with a violent start. How 
long or how late she had slept she had not 
the least idea, but that it was late she felt 
sure, for the room was full of the strong 
white light of day; and, on lifting the 
blind, she saw that, though it was raining | 
hard, and the beautiful blue sea-line of the | 
previous evening was changed to a dingy | 
semi-circle of greyish slate colour, the town | 
seemed all alive and stirring. Volumes of | 
smoke were puffing up from the chimneys | 





of the big factory opposite; people were 
passing and repassing under their dripping 
umbrellas ; while downstairs, in the house 
itself, Vera could hear so much movement 
and conversation going on, that the wonder 
was—not that it had woke her at last, but 
that she had slept as long as she had done. 
Mrs. Nicholls’ voice, raised and fluent, was 
distinctly audible, but mingled with it 
were one or two others, that of a man 
certainly, though whether belonging to 
Marstland, Mr. Nicholls, or whom, the girl 
could not, strain her ears as she might, 
determine. 

She got too nervous and anxious at last 
to sit there listening any longer. If it was 
Marstland, as she hoped and trusted, if 
Mrs. Nicholls had let him in very late 
after all, it was natural enough (so the 
poor child thought in her innocent sim- 
plicity) that he should not like to come 
upstairs or disturb her sorely-needed rest ; 
but how strange that the landlady also 
should not do so, should not hasten indeed 
to relieve the anxiety from which she 
knew her young lady lodger was suffering ! 
She would ring the bell now, at any rate, 
and ask for information, and she was just 
rising to do so when stopped by the sound 
of footsteps coming up the stairs leading 
to her room. They were the footsteps of 
more than one person ; but they were not 
heavy enough for a man’s, and she stood 
still with her heart fluttering fast, and a 
great sudden longing for Marstland, for 
the touch of his strong hand, the sound of 
his brave, tender voice, welling up in it, as 
the footsteps came to a pause outside her 
door. There was something said there in 
an undertone, Mrs. Nicholls’s it was but 
sounding subdued and even wistful, saying : 
* You won’t”—she could not hear what— 
“if she’s still asleep ;’ but the answer, sup- 
posing there was any, was inaudible, and 
next moment the handle of the door 
turned, and Vera shrank back with a low, 
terrified cry. 

She was standing face to faca with her 
mother ! 
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